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FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


I. Mint of the United States.—Coinage in each year, 1793 to 1849. 
II. Post Office of U. S.—Transportation, &c., in each year, 1790 to 1849. 
III. Revenue, Expenditure, &c., of the U.S. in each year, 1789 to 1849. 
IV. Sales of Public Lands in each State. 


I. UNITED STATES MINT. 


Mint or tae Untrep Srartes, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 8,1849. 


Str :—I have sent to the Register of the Treasury, estimates of the appro- 
priations which will be required for the mint and branch mints for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1851. I have now the honor of sending you copies 
of these estimates, with the following remarks in regard to them. 

The California gold brought to the mint in the present year for coinage, 
has increased our expenses, not only by its large amount, (exceeding 
$3,200,000 in value,) but by the character of the gold itself, which contains, 
combined with it, a large portion of silver, which must be separated from it. 
This is done by a chemical process, requiring for operations upon so large a 
seale,a great and expensive increase in the Jaboratory, and the employment 
of additional workmen. 

In consequence of this, the funds available for the present fiscal year 
must certainly fall short of the expenses, so that there will not only be no 
balance on hand at the end of the year, but there will be a deficit, which 
must be supplied by an extra appropriation. What amount will be required 
for this purpose cannot be determined with accuracy, until the wastage ac- 
counts of 1849 shall be settled ; after which time an estimate of the sum re- 
quired to supply the deficiencies will be presented. 
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The expenses of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1851, are estimated at . $80,000 
Deducting therefrom the estimated profits on copper during the 


same period, 7 $10,000 


And the estimated deductions from deposits, . ° ‘ 14,000 
— £2,000 


————— 


There will remain to be asked for, the sum of ‘ e ° ‘ $56,200 


In the appropriations asked for, there are but two that vary from those 
heretofore presented. The first is an increase in the salary of the assistant 
assayer—from $1,300 to $1,500. By section seven of the Mint Act of Jan- 
uary 18, 1837, it is enacted that ‘‘ to the assistants and clerks such annual 
salaries shall be allowed as the director may determine, with the approba- 
tion of the President. Provided, that an assistant shall not receive more 
than fifteen hundred dollars, and that a clerk shall not receive more than 
twelve hundred dollars.”” The gentleman who fills the office of assistant 
assayer has performed the duties of his place most skilfully and faithfully 
for thirteen years, and, as I sincerely think, fully merits the small increase 
of salary provided. It may be added, that the large proportion of California 
gold’now deposited at the mint, in the amount of which no decrease is to be 
anticipated, has at least doubled the work in the assay department. I 
therefore beg most respectfully, to submit the proposed salary, through you, 
to the approbation of the President. 

The appropriation for the wages of the workmen has, for a long time, been 
$24,000. The increase of labor at the mint has made it necessary to present 
an estimate for $25,200. 

The appropriations required for the branch mint at New Orleans are 
founded on the ‘‘ Grounds of Estimates” presented by the superintendent of 
that mint, and of which a copy is sent enclosed. 

The appropriation presented for the branch mint at Charlotte is for the 
usual amount, except an item of $1,000 for certain repairs, of which the ex- 
planation given by the superintendent is sent enclosed. 

The estimate for the branch mint at Dahlonega is of the usual amount, 
and does not require explanation. 

Very —— your faithful servant, 
. M. Parrerson, Director. 

Hon. Wa. M. Mereprtu, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Tue U. 8S. Mint.—The following letter from the director of the mint, 
was printed recently in the New York Courter and Enquirer. 

“« There is no necessity for a mint at New York so long as the establish 
ment at Philadelphia is continued. There is not now, nor is it likely there 
will be, sufficient business to keep both employed. The question, resolved 
into its naked elements, appears to me simply this, whether New York or 
Philadelphia shall have the mint. Considering the present direction of the 
import of bullion, it is evident that if Congress shall decide for the former 
city, the present institution, now fully equipped and in perfect working order, 
and standing in the first rank of such establishments, must either be dis- 
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mantled or vacated, or remain a useless incubus on the treasury. On the 
other hand, should the course of the tide change—should the overland rail- 
road to the Pacific be constructed—and Philadelphia thus become, as is 
confidently anticipated, the most accessible point of connection between 
the Atlantic States and the golden regions of California, the mint, if es- 
tablished in New York, would in its turn be supplanted, and become useless. 
But, in any case, a single mint is sufficient, and none could be better 
adapted to the purpose than the present establishment.” 


POST OFFICE STATISTICS. 


New York, December, 1849. 


Str: The New York Cheap Postage Association, intending to renew 
their exertions to induce Congress to reduce the present rates of postage, 
take the liberty of soliciting your aid in effecting this very desirable object. 
The proper mode of making the national legislature acquainted with publie 
opinion on this subject, is by petition, and we therefore respectfully request 
you to prepare a petition similar to the one annexed, and obtain to it all the 
names in your power, and then forward it direct to your delegate at Wasbing- 
ton, requesting him to present it forthwith to Congress, and use his influence 
to carry this measure through that body the present session. 

As there is a diversity of opinion among some of the friends of cheap 
postage, in relation to the franking privilege—newspaper postage—and the 
free delivery of letters, we have deemed it expedient to confine our petition 
to one single point, in which all unite, viz.: the reduction of letter postage. 
While the Association remain firmly persuaded that a uniform rate of two 
cents, as originally proposed by them, is the rate which ought to be adopted, 
yet as many of our friends are disposed to think that this is too great a re- 
duction at present, we have consented to recommend three cents pre-paid, and 
five cents if not, believing that in a short period the revenue of the post 
office will be so increased as to satisfy the most sceptical, that a lower rate 
will be both desirable and practicable. If this measure is adopted, other 
reforms and improvements in the post office must necessarily follow, which 
will tend to diffuse information among the people in the cheapest and most 
convenient manner. 


The present rate of postage commenced in July, 1845 ; the opponents of 
reduction, both in and out of Congress, predicted ruin to the Post Office de- 
partment, and that it would be thrown on the treasury for support, but we 
now learn that the letters have increased from twenty four millions, to sixty- 
two millions, per annum, and that the department has a surplus of more 
than half a million of dollars, after defraying all itsexpenses. These facts 
speak volumes in favor of a further reduction to a low and single rate, which 
will bring the whole correspondence of the people into the Post Office. 

Respectfully yours, 
James Brown, President. 

Barnabas Bartzs, Corresponding Secretary. 
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POSTAGE ON MAILS TO CALIFORNIA AND TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


A Washington correspondent of the Tribune furnishes these interesting 
facts :— 

The following tables are interesting as affording a true indication of the 
rapid and relative progress of travel and trade to California, and the com- 

tive amount of mail matter carried to and from that country, contrasted 

with that carried in our European mails. The extraordinary fact is here 
disclosed that the monthly postage on the California mails is already about 
one-half as great as that on the mails transmitted to Europe, and ere 
in a most rapid ratio; so that at the end of another year it bids fair to equ: 
itin amount. This is a phenomenon of a marvellous character, as indeed 
everything about California is : 


Postrace on CALIFORNIA Marts received at, and sent from the New York Post Office, 
since the lst of December, 1848—the Falcon sailing on that day, the first of the line 
of steamers between New York and Chagres : 

Months. Mails sent. Mails rec'd. Total Postage. 
1848—December, - $553.08 - None. $563.08 
1849—January, - None. - $119.37 119.37 

“ February, - 507.78 - None. 507.78 
« March, 949.17 103.42 1,050.59 
“ April, 2,536.17 720.32 3,286.49 
“ =6May, 4,400.82 727.20 5,128.02 
« June, 4,435.20 1,807.88 7,243.08 
« July, None. None. None. 
“ August, 8,984.17 2,129.79 11,113.96 
“ September, 4,025.79 4,679.56 8,705.35 
* October, 5,265.31 §,427.07 10,692.38 
** November, 6,604.67 6,131.47 12,733.14 
“ December, 10,140.66 6,224.76 16,335.42 

1850—January, 13,164.09 6,401.84 19,565.93 
“ February, 11,981.71 7,128.54 19,110.26 
“ March, 11,811.23 11,270.05 22,081.28 


PostaGe on Marts received and Mails sent by British steamers under the Postal 
Treaty, from June ist, 1849, to March 31st, 1850. 

Months. Mails received. Mails sent. Total. 
June, - - $27,052.39 $20,191.06 $47,243.45 
July, - 22,382.06 21,225.47 43,607.53 
August, 20,629.02 27,655.60 48,284.62 
September, 25,919.46 24,151.22 50,070.68 
October, 22,081.16 25,927.06 43,008.22 
November, 23,129.64 23,554.66 46,684.30 
December, 31,904.42 23,409.51 55,313.83 
January, 24,433.37 23,979.24 48,412.61 
February, 26,966.16 22,245.90 49,212.06 
March, 29,385.68 25,118.33 54,504.01 


The profits of this mail carrying to the British Government may be esti- 
mated, when we say that by our postal treaty with Great Britain, the govern- 
ment of that country receives nineteen dollars out of every twenty-four of 
the gross amount of postage on mails sent by the English steamers. 
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SraTement or THE Expenpirures or THE Unitrep States, EXCLUSIVE OF 
Payments on Account or THE Pustic Dest anp rrom Trust Funps, — 
Fractions EXCLUDED. 








Ph .o — Mitek. Meat Beet. AGGREGATE or EXPENDITURES. 
‘oreign Inter- witary Bs; aval Esti . 
Years. course, and lishment. lishment. Ineach Year, 1” each Period 
Miscellaneous. of four Years. 
1789 - 91 $ 1,083,401 $ 835,618 $570 $ 1,919,589 
1792 654,257 1,223,594 53 1,877,904 $ 3,797,493 
1793 472,450 1,237,620 1,710,070 
1794 705,598 2,733,540 61,409 3,500,547 
1795 1,367,037 2,573,059 410,562 4,350,658 
1796 772,485 1,474,661 274,784 2,521,930 12,083,205 
1797 1,246,904 1,194,055 382,632 2,823,591 
1798 1,111,038 2,130,837 1,381,348 4,623,223 
1799 1,039,392 2,582,693 2,858,082 6,430, 167 
1800 1,337,613 2,625,041 3,443,716 7,411,370 21,338,351 
1801 1,114,768 1,755,477 2,111,424 4,981,669 
1802 1,462,929 1,358,589 915,562 3,737,080 
1803 1,842,636 944,958 1,215,231 4,002,825 
1804 2,191,009 1,072,017 1,189,833 4,452,859 17,174,433 
1805 3,768,588 991,136 1,597,500 6,357,224 
1806 2,891 ,037 1,540,431 1,649,641 6,081,109 
1807 1,697,897 1,564,611 1,722,064 4,934,572 
1808 1,423,236 3,196,985 1,854,068 6,504,339 23,927,244 
1809 1,215,804 3,771,109 2,427,759 7,414,672 
1810 1,101,145 2,555,693 1,654,244 5,311,082 
1811 1,367,291 2,259,747 1,965,566 5,592,604 
1812 1,683,088 12,187,046 3,959,365 17,829,499 36,147,857 
1813 1,729,435 19,906 ,362 6,446,600 28,082,397 
1814 2,208,029 20,608,366 7,311,291 30,127,686 
1815 2,898,871 15,394,700 8,660,000 26,953,571 
1816 2,989,742 16,475,412 3,908,278 23,373,432 108,537,086 
1817 3,518,937 8,621,075 3,314,598 15,454,610 
1818 3,835,839 7,019,140 2,953,695 13,308,674 
1819 3,067,212 9,385,421 3,847,640 16,300,273 
1820 2,592,022 6,154,518 4,387,990 13,134,530 58,698,087 
1821 2,223,122 5,181,114 3,319,243 10,723,479 
1822 1,967,996 5,635,187 2,224,459 9,827,642 
1823 2,022,094 5,258,295 2,503,766 9,784,155 
1824 7,155,308 5,270,255 2,904,582 15,330,145 45,665,421 
1825 2,748,544 5,692,831 3,049,084 11,490,459 
1826 2,600,178 6,243,236 4,218,902 13,062,316 
1827 2,314,777 5,675,742 4,263,878 12,254,397 
1828 2,836,052 5,701 ,203 3,918,786 12,506,041 49,313,213 
1829 3,092,214 6,250,530 3,308,745 12,651 489 
1830 3,223,416 6,752,689 3,239,429 13,220,534 
1831 3,064,346 6,943,239 3,856,183 13,863,768 
1832 4,574,841 7,982,877 3,956,370 16,514,088 56,249,879 
1833 5,051,789 13,096,152 3,901 ,357 22,049,298 
1834 4,399,779 10,064,423 3,956,260 18,420,467 
1835 3,720,167 9,420,313 3,864,939 17,005,419 
1836 5,388,371 18,466,110 5,800,763 29,655,244 87,130,428 
1837 5,524,253 19,417,274 6,852,060 31,793,587 
1833 5,666,703 19,936,312 6,975,771 31,578,785 
1839 4,994,562 14,263,981 6,225,003 25,488,547 
1840 5,581,878 11,621,433 6,124,456 23,327,772 112,188,691 
1841 6,490,881 13,704,882 6,001,077 26,196,340 
842 6,775,625 9,188,469 8,397,243 24,361,337 
6 mo. of 1843 2,867,289 4,158,334 3,672,718 10,698,391 
*1844 5,231,747 8,231,317 6,496,991 19,960,055 81,216,623 
*1845 5,608,207 9,533,203 6,228,639 21,370,049 
*1346 6,783,000 13,579,428 6,450,862 26,813,290 
*1947 6,715,854 41,231,606 7,931,633 55,929,093 
*1348 5,585,070 27,820,163 9,406,737 42,811,970 146,924,402 
*1349 14,709,360 16,671,214 9,797,821 41,178,395 
* For the year ending June 30. 
~ 
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Srarement or tHe Dest or tHe Uniren States, tHE Toran Vatve or 
Imports anp Exports, anp tHe Tora Tonnace, From 1791 to 1849. 


E 


Imports, Exports. Tonnage. 


$ 19,012,041 502,146 
20,753,098 564,437 
26,109,573 491:780 
33;026,233 628,817 
47,939,472 747,964 
67,064,097 831,900 
56,850,206 76,913 
68,551,700 61,527,097 893,328 
79,063,143 78,665,522 946,408 
91,252,763 70,971,780 972,492 
111,363/511 94,115,925 1,033/219 
76,333,333 72.483, 160 392/101 
64,666,666 55,300,033 949,147 
85,000,000 , 1,042,404 
120,000;000 f 1,140,369 
129,000,000 ‘536, 1,208,735 
133,500,000 343, 1,263,548 
56,990,000 2'439' 1,242'595 
59,400,000 4 
85,400,000 
53,400,000 
77.030,000 
22,005,000 
12,965,000 
113,041,274 
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103,456,616 

121,028,416 

131,571,950 

127.946,177 

100,162,087 

64.753,799* 

108,435,035¢ 

117,254/564t 114.616,606t 
121,691.797+ 113,498,516t 
146,545.633¢ 158,643,622¢ 
154.977,876¢ 154.032, 131+ 
147,857}439 145,755,826 


* Only nine months of 1843. t For the year ending June 30. 
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Public Credit. — While the observance of that good faith, which is the basis of public credit, is 
recommended by the strongest inducements of political expediency, it is enforced by considerations of 
still greater authority. There are arguments for it which rest on the immutable principles of moral 
obligation. And in proportion as the mind is disposed to contemplate, in the order of Providence. an 
intimate connection between public virtue and public happiness, will be its repugnancy to a violation 
of those principles. — Hamilton. 
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Statement or THE Receipts into tHE Nationa, Treasury, rrom Cus- 
toms, InrerNaAL Revenve anp Direct Taxes, anp Sates or Pustic 
Lanps,— Fractions or A DoLLaR BEING EXCLUDED. 


Sales of Lands AGGREGATE or REcEIPTs. 

Years. Customs. Ft and po fr is- Ineach Year, 1”. 2ch Period 

= cellaneous. * of four Years. 
1789-91 $4,399,473 ,399, 

1792 3,443,071 $ 208,943 65% $ 8,051,487 

1793 4,255,306 337,706 

1794 4,801,065 274,090 

1795 5,588,461 337,755 926, 

1796 6,567,988 475,290 $4,836 22,642,497 


1797 7,549,650 575,491 83,541 
1798 7; 106,062 644,358 11,963 

1799 6,610,449 779,136 389, 

1800 9,080,933 1,543,620 444 524, 33,935,647 


1801 10,750,779 1,582,377 167,726 

1802 12,433,236 828,464 188,628 

1803 10,479,418 287,059 165,676 9: 

1804 11,098,465 101,139 487,527 7.2 48,575,694 


12,936,497 43,631 540,194 
14,667,698 75,365 765,246 

15,845,522 47,784 466,163 359, 

16,363,550 27/370 647/939 62,427,449 
7,296,021 11,562 442,252 

8,583,309 19,879 696,549 

13,313,223 9/962 1,040;238 14,363,423 

8,958,778 5,762 710,428 9,674,968 

13,224,623 8,561 835,655 14,068,839 

5,998,772 3,882,482 1,135,971 11,017,225 

7,232'942 6,840,733 1,287,959 15,411,634 

36,306,875 9,378,344 1,717,985 47,403,204 


26,233,348 4,512,288 1,991,226 82,736,962 

17,176,335 1,219,613 2,606,5 21,002,563 

20/233'609 313,214 3,274'423 23.871 .276 

15,005,612 137,847 1,635,872 

13,004,447 98,377 

17,589,762 88,617 

19,083,433 44.580 ¢ 049. 

17,878,326 40,865 x 72,750,896 

20,098,714 28,102 

23,341,332 28'228 

19.712/283 22,513 ‘230, 

23,205,524 19,671 5 91,580,396 

22,631,966 25,838 
29,141 
17,440 
18,422 
3,153 
4.216 
14,723 
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* For the year ending June 30. 
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Statement or Sates or THE Pusitic Lanps in eacu_Year, By Srares, 
From 1787 to January 1, 1849. 


Indiana. Illinois. Missouri. 


SS Pa wang i 16,096.97 
ET ae es ke Ee en : 824.49 
31,212.89 . 47,155.35 
35,711 79 5,642.12 
44.949.19 56,250.78 
35,876.26 25,409.78 
55,050.98 7,239.64 
137,135.96 2485.59 
155,935.52 143,218 01 
371,374.80 229/749 26 
440,600.92 272,023.12 145,356.09 
233,714.98 192,586.15 144,888 74 
97,374.23 420,310.75 43,829.89 
67,404.07 190,339 61 15,922.15 
128,163.65 214,311.40 41,068.34 
188,959.43 140,014.60 25,899 55 
125,573.17 153,429.27 33,282.11 
165,660.81 124,588.78 76,297.03 
138,376.55 195,783.75 81,522.51 
130,978 92 197,195 16 146,363.05 38 
147,417.46 205,476.37 95,138.41 
165,110.45 245,072.60 163,194.78 
174,504.82 339,744.83 120,542.13 
154,287.92 369,769.06 
333,813.72 723,574.36 
417,006.63 405,497 
563,329.45 } 
763.86 
741,612.21 
1,365,232.83 
483,851.09 
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Total, 
7 1, 13,599,602.07¢ 13,902,325.61¢ 14,740,417.83 9,643,931.67 10,764,054.01 


* No sales between the years 1787 and 1796, nor in 1797 and 1798, 

+ The quantity sold in that part of Chillicothe district which is situated within Indiana is 1,179,259.50 
acres, which must be deducted from the sales of Ohio, and added to those of Indiana, to obtain the 
true quantity sold of the lands of those States respectively. 


During the year 1847, 2,521,305 acres of public lands, exclusive of the erroneous entries, were sold, 
producing $ 3,296,404. And in the first, second, and third quarters of 1848-49, there were sold 1,448,240 
acres, producing $ 2,030,668. 

From official reports it appears that the amount of ore and native copper raised in the Lake Superior 
mineral district, subject to pay rent from the commencement of mining to 30th September, 1848, was 
11,692,174 pounds. The amount of rent paid to that date was § 10,728. 
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Statement or Sates or THE Pustic Lanps in each Year, By States, 
FroM 1787 to January 1, 1849, conTINUED. 


Louisiana, Michigan. Arkansas. Wisconsin. Towa. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
7,390 82 22,964.70 ° 4 y 
° 9,661.17 
4,617.20 ‘ . ps 
7,004.98 2,871.95 
17,032.73 22,612.97 
32,661.69 2,392.56 
72,808.13 3,232.39 
101,625.24 6,529.31 
62,366.74 12,238 88 
41,653.49 4,437.7 
25,834.63 2,342.04 ‘ ° ° 
66,294.61 2,350.96 ° . . 
137,036.17 oo ae 
323,483.80 13,371.30 68.45 
241,587.51 10,231.56 ° é ‘ 
424,509.63 39,887.82 . ° . 
458,175.98 144,79: 14,354 37 
240,663.79 1,702,406.08 603,235.55 220,040.20 . . ° 
513,708.73 4,031 114.25 914,906.04 639,278 46 e > ° 
144,365.87 772,702 86 277,624.98 174,002.20 * ; ° 
157,466.50 101,594.67 178,831.01 84,795.23 273,381.30 
610,360.67 128,036.57 146,955.33 647 284.85 294,476.44 
174,453.67 25,974.44 105,038.84 129,149.65 563,113.24 
18,611.99 52,248.07 100,426.35 73,180.93 
25,148.06 22,300.08 126,954 61 50,852.65 
11,983 29 43,034.83 165,800.42 141,038.87 
19,456.05 52,870.53 258,412.53 107,484.93 
22,810.16 34,868.62 430,513.42 192,324.12 
29,202 21 43,756.17 687,933.18 260,362.13 
85,448.47 630,575.56 271,614.25 
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Acres. Acres. 
Ohio, Wyandot lands, 
the unsold im- 
proved. 
Indiana, 1,070 
Michigan, 2,662,218 2,453,481 
Tinois, 31,514 
877,963 
Towa, 1,928,317 737,036 
i 1,410,049 182,300 
937 ,864 581.417 
281,961 932,981 
Mississippi, 


Alabama, 89,325 90,530 
Florida, 1,361,369 163.230 665,402 


Total, 9,459,741 5,177 354 4,716,375 
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Cornacz or THe Mist or tue Unirep States, rrom 1792 to 1849, incLupiINe 
THE CoinaGEe oF THE Brancyu Mints From THE COMMENCEMENT OF THEIR 
Operations, 1n 1838. 

Years. Value Value, } Jaa io 
$71,485.00 $ 370,683.80 373. 1,834,420 $ 453,541.80 
102,727.50 79,077.50 1,219.370 192,129.40 
103,422.50 12,591.45 510.: 1,095,165 125,524.29 
205,610.00 330,291.00 ’ 1,368,241 545,698.00 
213,285.00 423,515.00 . 1,365,681 645,906.68 
317,760.00 224,296.00 } 3,337,972 571,335.40 
422,570.00 74,758.00 23, 1,571,390 510,956.37 
423,310.00 58,343.00 . 3,615,869 516,075.83 
258,377.50 87,118.00 . 2,780,830 370,698.53 
258,642.50 100,340.50 a 2,046,839 371,827.94 
170,367.50 149,388.50 83, 2,260,361 333,239.48 
324,505.00 471,319.00 J 1,815,409 801,084.00 
437,495.00 597,448.75 9,652 21 2,731,345 1,044,595.96 
284,665.00 684,300.00 13,090.00 2,935,888 982,055.00 
169,375.00 707,376.00 8,001.53 2,961,834 884,752.53 
501,435.00 638,773.50 15,660.00 3,056,418 1,155,868.50 
497,905.00 608,340.00 2,495.95 1,649,570 1,108,740.95 
290,435.00 814,029.50 10,755.00 2,761,646 1,115,219.50 
477,140.00 620,951.50 4,180.00 1,755,331 1,102,275.50 
77,270.00 561,687.50 3,578.30 1,833,859 642,535.80 
3,175.00 17,308.00 69,867 20,483.00 
28,575.75 28,209.82 2,888, 135 56,785.57 
607,783.50 39,484.00 5,163,967 647,267.50 
242,940.00 1,070,454.50 31,670.00 5,537,054 1,345,064.50 
258,615.00 1,140,000.00 26,710.00 ° 6,074,723 1,425,325.00 
1,319,030.00 601,630.70 44,075.50 6,492,509 1,864,786,20 
189,325.00 825,762.45 3,890.00 3,139,249 1,018,977.45 
88,980.00 805,806.50 20,723.39 3,813,783 915,509.89 
72,425.00 895,550.00 2,166,485 967,975.00 
93,200.00 1,752,477.00 12,620.00 4,786,894 1,858, 297.00 
156,385.00 1,564,583.00 14,926.00 5,178,760 1,735,894.00 
92,245.00 2,002,090.00 16,344.25 6,774,434 2,110,679,25 
131,565.00 2,869 ,200.00 23,557.32 9,097,845 3,024,342,32 
140,145.00 1,575,600.00 25,636.24 6,196,853 1,741,381.24 
295,717.50 1,994,578.00 16,580.00 7,674,501 2,306,875.50 
643, 105.00 2,495,400.00 17,115.00 8,357,191 3,155,620.00 
714,270.00 3,175,600.00 33,603,60 11,792,284 3,923,473.60 
798,435.00 2,579,000.00 23,620.00 9,128,387 3,401 055.00 
978,550.00 2,759,000,00 28,160.00 10,307,790 3,765,710.00 
3,954,270.00 3,415,002.00 19,151.00 11,637,642 7,388,423.00 
2,186,175.00 3,443,003.00 39,489.00 15,996.342 5,668,667.00 
4,135,700.00 3,606, 100.00 23,100.00 13,719,333 7,764,900.00 
1,148,305.00 2,096 010.00 55,583.00 13,010,721 3,299,898.00 
1,809,595.00 2,333,243.00 53,702.00 15,780,311 4,206,540.00 
1,355,885.00 2,189,296.00 31,286 61 11,811,594 3,576,467.61 
1,675,302.50 1,726,703.00 24,627.00 10,558,240 3,426,632 50 
1,091 ,597.50 1,132,750 00 15,973 67 8,811,968 2,240,321.17 
1,834,170,50 2,332,750.00 23,833.90 11,743,153 4,190,754 40 
8,108,797.50 3,834,750.00 24,283.20 4,640,582 11, 967,830.70. 
2,230.00 2,235,550.00 23,987.52 9,051,834 7.687 767.52 
3,756,447.50 1,873,200.00 38,948.04 1,806,196 5,663,595. 54 
4,034,177.00 2,558, 580.00 41,208 00 10,133,515 6 633,965.00 
1847 20,221 385.00 2,374,450.00 61,836.69 15,392,744 22.657 671.69 
1848 3,775,512.50 2,040,050.00 64,157.99 12,649,790 §,879,720.49 
1849 9,007,761 50 2,114,950.00 41,984.32 12.666 ,659 11,164.695.82 


Total,  $85,349,201.50 $75,581,464.90 $1,251,743.52 365,947,909 162, 182,409.92 
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Noumser or Post-Orrices, Extent or Post-Rovutes, anp ExPEeNDITURES AND 
Revenve or tHe Post-Orrice DepartMEeNT; WITH THE AMOUNT PAID TO 
PosTMasTERS AND FOR TRANSPORTATION oF THE Mai, since 1790. 


Revenue Expenditures Amount paid for 


No. 0, 
y Eston of of the of the Compen. of Trunsport’n 


Year. Post- 
Offices. Post- Routes. Department. Department. Postmasters. of the Mail. 


Miles. 
1790 1,875 $ 37,935 $ 32,140 $ 8,198 $ 22,081 


1795 13,207 160,620 117,893 30,272 75,359 
1800 20,817 280,804 213,994 69,243 128,644 
1805 31,076 421,373 377,367 111,552 239,635 
1810 36,406 551,684 495,969 149,438 327,966 
1815 43,748 1,043,065 748,121 241,901 487,779 
1816 48,673 961,782 804,422 265,944 521,970 
1817 52,089 1,002,973 916,515 303,916 589,189 
1818 59,473 1,130,235 «1,035,832 346,429 664,611 
1819 4,000 67,586 ~—«:1,204,737 1,117,861 375,828 717,881 
1820 4,500 72,492 1,111,927 1,160,926 352,295 782,425 
1821 4,650 78,808 1,059,087 1,184,283 337,599 815,681 
1822 4,709 82,763 1,117,490 —«1,167,572 355,299 788,618 
1823 4,043 84,860 = -:1,130,115 1,156,995 360,462 767,464 
1824 5,182 84,860 1,197,758 _— 1,188,019 383,804 768,939 
1825 5,677 94,052 1,306,525 1,229,043 411,183 785,646 
1826 6,150 = 94,052 ~—«-:1,447,703 —-1,366,712 447,727 885,100 
1827 7,003 «105,336 ~=—-:1,524,633 1,468,959 486,411 942,345 
18238 7,530 »=-:105,336 1,659,915 —_ 1,689,945 548,049 —«-:1, 086,313 
1829 8,004 115,000 1,707,418 1,782,132 559,237 —s-1, 153,646 
1830 8,450 115,176 1,850,583 —_ 1,932,708 595,234 —-1,274,009 
1831 8,686 115,486 1,997,811 1,936,122 635,028 1,252,226 
1832 9,205 104,466 2,258,570 2,266,171 715,481 1,482,507 
1833 10,127 119,916 2,617,011 2,930,414 826,283 1,894,638 
1834 10,693 119,916 2,823,749 2,910,605 897,317 1,925,544 
1835 10,770 112,774 = 2,993,356 2,757,350 945,418 1,719,007 
1836 11,091 118,264 3,408,323 3,841,766 812,803 1,638,052 
1837 11,767 141,242 «= 4,236,779 3,544,630 891,352 1,996,727 
1838 12,519 134,818 4,238,733 4,430,662 933,948 3,131,308 
1839 12,780 133,999 4,484,657 4,636,536 980,000 3,285,622 
1840 13,468 155,739 4,543,522 4,718,236 1,028,925 3,296,876 
1841 13,778 155,026 4,407,726 4,499,528 1,018,645 3,159,375 
1842 13,733 149,732 4,546,849 5,674,752 1,147,256 —-3,087,796 
1843 13,814 142,295 4,296,225 4,374,754 1,426,394 —-2,947,319 
1844 14,03 144,687 4,237,288 ~=- 4,296,513 «1,358,316 _—«-2,938,5511 
1845 14,183 143,940 4,289,841 4,320,732 1,409,875 _—«-2,905,504 
"1846 14,601 152,865 3,487,199 4,084,297 1,042,079 —«-_ 2,716,673 
*1847 «15,146 ~=—-:153,818 3,955,893 3,979,570 1,060,228 2,476,455 
*1848 16,159 163,208 4,371,077 4,326,850 1,254,345  —-2,394,703 
“1849 16,747 ~—-167,703 = 4,705,176 4,479,049 + —:1,320,921 + ~—S_ 2,577,407 


* The returns for 1846, 1847, 1848, and 1849, are for the first four years under the mew law, passed 
March 3, 1845. 
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POST OFFICE STATISTICS. 

Productive Routes. —— S.J Cot tones, Surplus, 
New York, . ‘ ‘ a“ 13,548 5,198,487 $238,530 $694,532 $456,002 
Pennsylvania, ‘“ ‘ 10,744 3,113,224 137,405 328,879 191,474 
Massachusetts, 3,241 2,003,264 110,413 283,875 173,462 
Ohio, . és 12,042 5,419,606 152,429 214,355 61,926 
Louisiana, . e 3,888 573,696 55,252 101,512 46,260 
Connecticut, . 1,780 780,473 46,75 78,625 31,871 
Maine, . . i ‘ 4,284 1,255,835 43,136 71,652 28,516 
Missouri, : 9,163 1,747,772 56,491 59,458 2,967 
Indiana, i 6,964 1,361,582 57,009 57,353 344 
New Hampshire, 2,213 744,048 26,961 47,476 20,515 
Vermont, ‘ 2,519 764,427 26,643 43,120 16,477 
Wisconsin, . 3 ‘ 3,823 567,920 21,767 39,401 17,634 
Rhode Island, 4 - 434 172,640 9,498 31,747 22,249 
Delaware, ‘ b p 482 165,672 8,607 10,283 1,676 


Total, . . 75,125 21,868,646 $990,895 $2,062,268 $1,071,373 
Unproductive Routes. Length. Transportation. Cost. Revenue. Deficit. 
Virginia, 4 ‘ 11,634 2,501,548 $166,136 $109,514 $56,622 
Georgia, ° ° 6,523 1,522,454 137,720 74,001 63,719 
Mllinois, . ° . 8,970 2,249,624 107,046 68,262 38,784 
Maryland, . ‘ 2,271 976,248 131,702 99,124 32,578 
Kentucky, . : ; 8,535 2,464,290 100,372 64,800 35,572 
Alabama, ‘ 7,107 1,704,212 147,485 61,708 85,777 
South Carolina, R 5,349 1,136,460 108,904 61,245 47,659 
New Jersey, . 2,172 902,392 56,730 62,719 4,011 
Tennessee, . 7,126 1,409,844 62,518 47,343 15,176 
Michigan, . 4,419 1,067,875 54,422 43,873 10,549 
Mississippi, . 4,747 980,944 69,564 42,439 27,125 
North Carolina, . 7,798 1,641,680 152,145 39,496 112,649 
Texas, . ° ° 5,334 641,992 60,656 15,636 35,020 
Iowa, . ° . - 3,254 383,952 14,680 13,998 682 
Arkansas, . " 5,463 783,628 51,380 11,555 39,825 
Florida, . ° > 1,876 308,360 26,160. 10,545 15,615 


Total,. . 92,578 20,675,503 $1,437,620 $816,258 $621,362 
Productive Routes, ‘ 75,125 990,895 1,071,373 
Route Agents, . ° ahiae 61,573 . ° oe ° 
Foreign Mails, . 


Total,. . «. «. 178,812 42,544,149 $2,745,780 $2,878,526 $450,011 


THE ENGLISH POST OFFICE. 


The following are the returns of the number of chargeable letters deliv- 


ered through the General Post Office of Great Britian, from 1839 to 1849. 


Anl. Ine. 
Aanual 
Increase. att aad 
1839 76,000,000 1845 500,000 39 
1840 169,000,000 1846 b ,000,000 37 
1841 196,500,000 é 1847 ,500,000 30 
000,000 
500,000 


Year. No. Letters. ’ . ct. Year. 


1842 208,500,000 1848 , 9 
1843 220,500,000 1849 , u 
1844 242,000,000 


* Exclusive of 6,500,000 francs. 
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THE POST OFFICE. 
Extracts from the Annual Report of the Postmaster General, December, 1849, 


The most obvious and prominent feature now in our postage is the 
double price, ten cents, charged on all single letters carried over three hun- 
dred miles. The reduction of this ten cent postage, and charging all single 
letters at five cents each, would much simplify the manner of accounting, 
and render the same both more facile and perfect, would remove the dissatis- 
faction arising from the great difference in the postage in different offices, 
even in the same vicinity, but separated by this arbitrary line, and would pro- 
mote and encourage the correspondence and intercourse by mail between the 
most distant parts of the country, which most need and demand it in precise 
_ as their other means of intercommunication are slow and un- 

uent. 

the next inquiry is, What would be the effect of this reduction on the 
receipts from postage,—and how would it affect the treasury ? 

It is not possible from any returns or data in the department to ascer- 
tain with much precision the number of letters passing annually in the mail 
under this charge of ten cents. Even if the number of ten cent letters 
were actually known, it would still be impossible to determine how many of 
them were ten cent letters from being double. Thence arises the great 
difference in the estimate of loss of revenue from such a reduction as was 
presented in the report of the postmaster general last year, to wit, $715,187, 
and that of the first assistant, $306,738. 

From a careful examination now made of the data in the department, it is 
estimated that the whole number of charged letters sent through the mails the 
past year was 62,000,000 ; and of this number 15,500,000, were subject 
to the ten cent postage on account of distances. If then the reduction were 
to bring no more letters into the mail, the diminution of revenue therefrom 
the first year would be $775,000. It is already shown that the surplus on 
the first day of July last was $691,682.70; and that on the first of July 
next will be $858,710.57 ; which will undoubtedly increase in future years 
by natural accumulation and by increase of the number of letters arising from 
this reduction. It therefore follows that such reduction will in the first year 
occasion no charge on the treasury, and it is extremely uncertain whether 
its operation ean ever produce that effect. A brief trial of this experiment 
will show its effect, and if it should not produce any important draught on 
the treasury, then further reductions of postage should be made. Whether 
any further reduction should be made, and a corresponding provision from 
the treasury adopted until after this has been tested by experiment, is re- 
spectfully submitted. Should the reduction now recommended, produce, 
on experiment, a successful result without heavy charge on the treasury, 
the next step should probably be a reduction of the five to three cents 
postage on single letters, if prepaid. 

The number of mail routes in the United States on the first day of July, 
1849, was 4,943, and the number of contractors 4,190. The length of 
these routes was 167,703 miles. 

On those routes the mail was transported 42,547,069 miles, at the cost of 
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$2,428,515, which makes the average cost of transporting the mail last year 
five cents six mills per mile. To this should be added the transportation of 
the foreign mail by Southampton to Bremen, and the mail from Charleston 
and Savannah to Havanna, and also the transportation of the mail across 
the Isthmus of Panama ; all which is done at the expense of this department 
to the amount of $255,692. 

The extent and cost of this service the past year, as compared with that of 
the year preceding, will be seen by the following tabular statement, and by 
reference to the report of the First Assistant Postmaster General, hereto 
appended. 


Mail Service of 1848 and 1849. Miles, 1848. Cost. Miley, 1849. Oost, 


Length of post routes, 163,208 167,703 

Annual transp’n, mode not specified, 17,774,191 $751,500 18,573,364 $777,415 
Ditto coach, 14,555,188 796,992 15,025,552 736,710 
Ditto steamboat, 4,385,800 262,019 4,083,976 278,650 
Ditto railroad, 4,327,400 584,192 4,861,177 635,740 


Total annual transp’n within U.S., 41,012,579 2,394,703 42,544,069 2,428,515 


Route agencies and mail messengers, 54,063 61,613 


The gross revenue for the year ending June 30, 1849, amounted to $4,905,176.28 — 
derived from the following sources : 


From letter postage, including stamps sold, $3,882,762.62 
From newspaper and pamphlet postage, - 819,016.20 
From fines, - - - - - . 43.75 
From miscellaneous items, - - - - 3,254.21 
From dead-letter money sold, - ~ - 99.50 


$4,705,176.28 


From the appropriation made by the 12th section of the act of March 
3d, 1847, for mail services to the Government, - - - : - 200,000.00 


$4,905,176.28 
The expenditures during the year were: 
For transportation of mails, - - $2,577,407.71 
For compensation to postmasters, - 1,320,921 34 
For ship, steamboat, and way letters, 36,174.45 
For wrapping paper, - - - 23,936.03 
For office furniture, . - - 4,219.69 
For advertising, - - - - 61,813.32 
For mail bags, - - - - 20,276.38 
For blanks, - + - - 20,802.71 
For mail locks, keys, and stamps, 4,586.50 
For mail depredations and special agents, - - 21,223.00 
For clerks for offices, (the offices of postmasters,) 317,218.36 
For miscellaneous payments, - a - 70,437.89 


For post office laws and regulations, - - ~- 31.75 
—— $4,479,049.13 


Excess of gross revenue for the year, $426,127.15 
Amount carried forward. 
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Excess of gross revenue for the year, (amount brought forward), - $426,127.15 
The appropriations made under the 12th section of the act of the 3d 

March, 1847, remaining in the treasury undrawn, exclusive of the 

appropriation for the past year, already noticed, amounted to - - 265,555.55 


$691,682.70 


Thus showing the sum of $691,682.70 unexpended of the past year, in- 
cluding the former appropriations granted to this department for the trans- 
portation of free matter of the departments. 


By a report from the clerk’s office of the House of Representatives, it ap- 
pears that, during the two sessions of the 30th Congress, ending in March last, 
the extra number of public documents for distribution was 370,350, and their 
weight was 467,762 pounds. Printed speeches folded for members to frank 
6,584,500, which are estimated at one ounce each, 411,531 pounds ; though 
one-half of this shows the annual amount of this matter from the House of 
Representatives the two past years. This does not include the written corre- 
spondence of the members, or the mail matter by them received. No report 
direct from the Senate is received, but by a report from the post office in 
this city it appears that, during the year ending June 30th, 1849, the num- 
ber of free written mail matter sent was ; . ‘ 484,210 


Received, . . ; . . ; ; ; ‘ 819,293 


Making . , . + elege’ ; - 1,308,503 
Printed Senate speeches and documents, ° ° ° 568,345 


House documents, 3,448,250 


5,320,098 


The letter postage and pamphlet postage, to which this matter would have 
been subject, if not franked, is computed by that report at $792,709. 


Postages on Letters, 
Year ending Newspapers, and Amt. of Increase. 
Pamphiets. 
June 30, 1846, $3,443,840 . 
- 1847, 3,832,117 $388,277 11 27-100 pr 
> 1848, 4,117,639 285,522 7 43-100 « 
= 1849, 4,701,778 584,139 14 20-100 “« 
Average of the three 
years from 1846, } pre a ee 10 96-100 
Average of 1847 and 1848, .... oar 9 35-100 


Post Orrice Senvice.—Some idea may be formed of the amount of 
foreign correspondence carried on by means of the various mail steamers, 
when we state that on three days of last week, upwards of eighty thousand 
letters passed through the Post Office here, over and above the regular 
diurnal business of the office. The Canada, which arrived on Monday last, 
brought upwards of sixty-two thousand letters. The Georgia, which sailed 
on Wednesday, carried out, nearly fifteen thousand letters for California, and 
the Empire City and Cherokee, which sailed on Friday, carried out nearly 
four thousand more for the same place. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Review of the National Debt. — Opinions. — Bolingbroke. — Financial Reform As- 
sociation. — Extravagance of Government. — Schemes for paying off the Na- 
tional Debt. — Review of them. — Proposals for Debentures, 


Tue period at which the present narrative has arrived does not appear 
ill adapted for a prospective and retrospective glance at a debt which, in 
121 years, has increased from £ 660,000 to £ 800,000,000, which is the 
great problem ofthe day, and the great difficulty of legislators. It has 
been seen that the debt was not increased without strenuous opposition ; 
and it need not be said that there were alarmists a century ago, as there 
are alarmists now; that, as each successive million was added, men were 
not wanting to declare the ruin of the country; or that prophets were 
plentiful with omens of evil. Bolingbroke wrote, — “ It is impossible to 
look back without grief on the necessary and unavoidable consequences of 
this establishment, or without indignation on that mystery and iniquity 
which hath been raised upon it, and carried on by means of it. Who can 
answer that a scheme which oppresses the farmer, ruins the manufacturer, 
breaks the merchant, discourages industry, and reduces fraud to a sys- 
tem, which drains continually a portion of our national wealth away to 
foreigners, and draws most perniciously the rest of that immense property 
which was diffused among thousands into the pockets of the few, — who 
can answer that such a scheme will always endure? The whole art of 
stock-jobbing, the whole mystery of iniquity mentioned above, rises from 
this establishment, and is employed about the funds ; and the main-springs 
which turn, or may turn, the artificial wheel of credit, and make the 
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paper estates that are fastened to it rise or fall, lurk behind the veil of 
the treasury. That luxury which began to spread after the restoration of 
Charles II. hath increased ever since, from the growth of wealth among 
the stock-jobbers, from this system. Nothing can be more certain than 
this, — that national luxury and national poverty may in time establish 
national prostitution. The immense wealth of particular men is a cir- 
cumstance which always attends national poverty, and is, in a great 
measure, the cause of it. We may already apply to our country what 
Sallust makes Cato say of Rome,—‘ Public want and private wealth 
abound in all declining states.’ ” 

A reference to the tracts, pamphlets, and broadsides, which were given 
to the world in the early part of the century, will prove that public at- 
tention was constantly drawn to the growing difficulty ; but the writers 
committed the great error of pointing their darts at the stock-jobbers. 
They persisted in regarding the consequence as the cause; nor was it, 
Mr. Alison thinks, until after the peace of Ryswick, that the great evil 
was regarded with any thing like alarm. This gentleman, in his “ Mil- 
itary Life of Marlborough,” draws the following vivid picture, and the 
writer can confirm it from a careful perusal of contemporary docu- 
ments : — 

“The finances of Great Britain,” he says, “ as they were managed in 
former times, could never have sustained the cost of such a war for a 
tenth part of the time. But expense now seemed no obstacle to the gov- 
ernment. A new engine of surpassing strength had been discovered for 
extracting capital out of the country ; and the able statesmen who had it 
in their hands felt it to be not less serviceable in consolidating the inter- 
nal power, than in meeting the external expenses of the new dynasty. 

“ When this system first began, the nation was not sensible of the im- 
portant consequences to which it would lead. They thought it could only 
be a temporary expedient; and that, though it might, perhaps, lead to a 
few millions being added to the national debt, yet that would be all. 
Though from the first, accordingly, its progress was viewed with a jealous 
eye by the thinking few, it made but little impression upon the unthinking 
many, before the peace of Ryswick. But when the War of the Succession 
began, in 1702, and continued without intermission, attended by daily and 
increasing expenditure, for ten years, the apprehensions of a large part 
of the nation became excessive. At the Revolution the national debt 
was £661,000 ; by 1710 it exceeded £ 50,000,000. 

“ The wars in which William was of necessity engaged, the loans 
which they rendered unavoidable, and which the commercial wealth of 
the nation enabled it to advance, and the great increase in the expendi- 
ture of the Exchequer, all conspired to place a vast and unprecedented 
amount of patronage in the hands of government. This was systemati- 
cally directed to buy off opposition in Parliament, and secure a majority 
in the constituencies. Corruption, in every possible form, from the high- 
est to the lowest, was employed in all parts of Great Britain, especially 
among the urban electors, and with such success, that almost every meas- 
ure of government passed without difficulty through both Houses of Par- 
liament. The nation had shaken off the prerogatives of the crown, but 
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they had fallen under the domination of its influence. The gold of the 
Exchequer was found to be more powerful than the penalties of the Star- 
Chamber.” 

Almost every one professes to consider the debt as a drain upon the 
resources of the nation ; as a nightmare upon the chests of the people ; 
and as a millstone which will sink England below her proper position. 
Most of our political writers affect this view. All our alarmists make it 
their theme. Hume wrote, —‘ Either the nation must destroy public 
credit, or public credit must destroy the nation.” Sir Robert Walpole 
said, —‘* When the debt reaches 100 millions, the nation will be bank- 
rupt.” In 1735, Lord Hervey, in his memoir of George II., remarked, 
— “I do not see how it would be possible for the country, on any exi- 
gence, or for the support of the most necessary war, to raise one million 
a year more than it now raises ”; and in 1777 the third earl wrote as a 
note, — ** What would my father have said had he seen seventeen mil- 
lions raised in a year?” Lord Bolingbroke declared the debt was sink- 
ing England into the gulf of inevitable bankruptcy. Cobbett was per- 
fectly rabid in his attacks on those whom he invariably classed as Jews 
and fundholders, predicted the ruin of England in half a century, and 
proposed, in 1832, a plan which would have ceased the interest on the 
national debt in twenty-seven years, and have classed England among 
the repudiators. 

Adam Smith thought that the practice of funding had gradually weak- 
ened every state which had adopted it. Paine openly predicted the Bank 
and the government would perish together in a few months. Mr. Tier- 
ney said, in 1817, such a state of things could not go on. Sir James 
Graham proposed, in 1827, a reduction of thirty per cent. Mr. Baines 
thought it might be ultimately necessary to make a general contribution 
to extinguish a large portion of the debt; and the late Earl Grey talked 
in early life of “taking the bull by the horns”; although he failed to 
fulfil in his age the promise of his youth. 

If prophecies such as these have been plentiful, the following extract, 
at once a picture and illustration of the period when the nation first com- 
menced to borrow, will prove that other views are entertained by many, 
and that there is a large class who, however they may deprecate the great 
evils arising from the debt, consider that it has been beneficial to the in- 
terests of England. 

‘“‘ The era of the Revolution is chiefly remarkable for the new dynasty 
having taught the government how to raise taxes in the country, and thus 
brought England to take the place to which she was entitled in the scale 
of nations, by bringing the vast national resources to bear upon the na- 
tional struggles. ‘That which the Stuarts never could effect by appeal to 
honor, spirit, or patriotism, William and Anne soon accomplished by 
bringing into play, and enlisting on their side, different and less credit- 
able motives. They no longer bullied the House of Commons, they 
bribed it ; and, strange to say, it is to the entire success of the a 
system of borrowing, expending, and corrupting, which they introduced, 
and which their successors so faithfully followed, that the subsequent 
greatness of England is mainly to be ascribed. It was the system of 
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managing the House of Commons by loans, good places, and bribes, 
which provided the sinews of war, and prepared the triumphs of Blenheim 
and Ramillies. William tripled the revenue, and gave so much of it to 
the House of Commons that they cordially agreed to the tripling. He 
spent largely ; he corrupted still more largely; he made the national 
interest in support of taxation more powerful than those operating to re- 
sist it. The memoirs recently come out give details of corruption so 
barefaced and gross, that they would exceed belief if their frequency, 
and the testimgny to their authenticity from different quarters, did not 
defy disbelief.” 

It is now known, that when Walpole’s ministerial supporters were in- 
vited to his ministerial dinner, each found a £500 note under his napkin. 

It is one great evil of the present age, that it persists in regarding the 
debt as perpetual. Immediately the expenditure is exceeded by the rev- 
enue, there is a demand for the reduction of taxation. We, a commer- 
cial people, brought up at the feet of McCulloch, with the books of the 
national debt as a constant study, with the interest on the national debt 
as a constant remembrancer, persist in scoffing at any idea of decreasing 
the encumbrance ; and when a Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes a 
loan of eight millions, we growl and grumble, call it charitable, trust for 
better times, and read the opposition papers with renewed zest. 

There is no doubt that the resources of the nation are equal to far more 
than is now imposed ; but it can only be done by an efficient revision of 
our taxation ; and this will never be effected till the wolf is at the door. 
A war which greatly increased our yearly imposts would, with the pres- 
ent system, crush the artisan, paralyze the middle class, and scarcely 
leave the landed proprietor unscathed. The convertibility of the note of 
the Bank of England would cease ; and it would be impossible to pre- 
serve the charter of Sir Robert Peel in its entirety, while twenty-eight 
millions were claimable yearly in specie, and the gold of the country 
went abroad in subsidies. 

In an earlier portion of the volume, the writer briefly advocated annui- 
ties as one mode of treating the national debt. There would in this be 
no breach of faith to the present public ; there would be no dread of a 
general bankruptcy ; there would be no need of loans; and, had this 
principle been carried out, the national debt would be yearly diminishing. 
In ten years nearly two millions of terminable annuities will expire ; 
and it behoves the government to inquire into the effect which the conver- 
sion of the interminable debt into terminable annuities would have on the 
money market. 

It is absolutely idle for the Financial Reform Association to think of 
effectually lowering the taxation of the country while twenty-eight mil- 
lions are paid for interest ; and it is to be feared that great evil will ac- 
company whatever good they may achieve. That there are many offices 
‘which might be abolished; that it is a rule in England that the least 
worked should be best paid; that an extravagant system of barbaric 
grandeur exists ; that the army and the navy, the pulpit and the bar, are 
conducted press th and that great men are paid great salaries for doing 
nothing, — are indisputable ; but it - equally so, that great savings have 
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been effected, and that great efforts are making to economize further. 
There is a faith pledged to the public servant as much as to the public 
creditor ; and, whether he be a colonel or a clerk, a man of peace or a man 
of war, it is impracticable, imprudent, and unjust to attempt that which 
would as much break faith with him, as to cease to pay the dividends on 
the national debt would be to break faith with the national creditor. 

These things are paltry and puerile compared with that which, except- 
ing a total revision of taxation, can alone materially meet the difficulties 
of England ; and the gentlemen of the Reform Association are aware of 
this. ‘They may cut down salaries ; lower the defences of the country ; 
abolish expensive forms and ceremonies; amalgamate a few boards of 
direction ; reduce the civil list; and do away with all sinecures. But 
the evil is too vast, and the difficulties are too gigantic, to be met in so 
simple a manner. Nor will these gentlemen be satisfied with it while 
there are 800 millions at which to level their Quixotic spear. Repudi- 
ation was darkly alluded to at one meeting of the Association ; and, 
though it has since been denied, it is to be feared that time only is re- 
quired to ripen the attempt. 

Mr. Henley, a few months ago, brought forward a motion to deduct 
ten per cent. from all official salaries, and the motion was deservedly 
negatived. But such motions, when meant to meet a great difficulty, are 
too contemptible to notice; and would only pauperize the feelings of 
those who are already almost pauperized in purse. Let Mr. Henley 
think of the salaries paid at the Custom-House, the Post-Office, and 
Somerset House, before he again introduces a proposal on a principle so 
broad that it is unworthy a statesman, and insulting to an educated, an 
intelligent, and a trustworthy class. 

To reduce or pay off the national debt may be gigantic, but it is not 
impossible ; and the writer closes the present chapter with a review of 
some of the proposals which have been laid before the public. 

In 1715, a pamphlet was published, entitled, “ A Method that will 
enable the Government to pay off that Part of the Public Debt which is 
redeemable by Parliament,” by which twenty-one millions were to be paid 
in seventeen years, by bills of credit without interest. Soon after the 
accession of the present royal family, Mr. Archibald Hutcheson pre- 
sented a plan which excited much attention‘ at the time, and is well en- 
titled to recapitulation ; and his principal propositions were, — 

1. That the sums severally assessed on the lands of Great Britain for 
the land-tax of 1713 be made payable as a rent-charge in fee for ever, 
out of the several respective lands, redeemable at any time by the pro- 
prietors paying twenty-two years’ purchase. 

2. That the said rents, or the money raised by redemption or assign- 
ments of the same, be applied to the discharge of the public debt. 

3. That one tenth part of all annuities for life, and all other rents 
issuing out of the aforesaid lands, and of all sums of money secured by 
mortgage, and of all other debts which affect lands, be entirely remitted 
to their respective proprietors. 

4. That the proprietors of such land be empowered to sell so much of 
them as shall be sufficient to redeem the aforesaid respective rent-charges. 
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5. That one tenth part of all the debts secured by public funds be 
remitted. 

6. That one tenth part of all the other net personal estates of all the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, which affect land and public funds, be applied 
to the payment of the public debt. 

7. That 2s. in the pound be made payable yearly out of the salaries 
and perquisites of all offices and places. 

8. That the legal interest be reduced to four per cent. per annum. 

9. That, for the effectual securing of the payment of such public 
debts, for which there either is at present no provision, or the provision 
made by Parliament appears deficient, all funds granted for-any term of 
years be made perpetual, until the principal and interest of all the said 
public debts be fully paid off ; and that the interest of such public debts 
as at present have defective or no securities be paid out of the yearly 
produce of the said funds; and that the remainder only of such produce, 
over and above the interest of the said public debts, be applied towards 
the sinking of the principal money. 

10. That provisions may be made by an excise on apparel, or some 
other excise, sufficient to produce one million per annum in lieu of the 
land-tax, till all the public debts are discharged. 

In 1715, Mr. Asgill published his plan for the more speedy redemption 
of all the perpetual funds ; two millions were to be raised in specie, and 
deposited in a bank, to support the circulation of twenty millions of ex- 
chequer-bills at three per cent., with which all the redeemable debts were 
to be paid off. As an annual interest of £ 1,182,454 10s. 5d. was then 
paid for these redeemable debts, and as the interest of the two millions to 
be borrowed at six per cent., and of twenty millions of exchequer-bills at 
three per cent., amounted only to £'720,000, the public would thus have 
acquired a sinking fund of £462,454 10s. 5d. 

In 1719, Stephen Barbier proposed to pay the public debt. The plan 
of this gentleman was to convert forty millions of the debt into notes, 
bearing one per cent. less interest than the original fund, which was thus 
to be converted; the conversion was only to take place at the request of 
the creditor, who might thus at any time obtain both principal and in- 
terest. These notes were to be current in all pecuniary transactions, 
and were to be paid in specie, six months after they were presented for 
payment. 

Such were the chief propositions at the commencement of the eigh- 
teenth century. It would be impracticable to follow the numerous schemes 
which have since been propounded, but a few of the later plans may not 
be uninteresting. In 1819, a proposition was made which boldly grap- 
pled with the immediate difficulty. Estimating the entire private propérty 
of the kingdom, on the lowest calculation, at two thousand five hundred 
millions, it suggested that all such property, including all claims on the 
government, in respect of money lent and advanced, should be declared 
liable to a contribution of fifteen per cent. 

In 1821, a “ practical scheme ” appeared, the leading points of which 
were, — 

That all the annuities must be consolidated, viz. : — 
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That an assessment of twenty per cent. be laid on all property and 
funds so consolidated. 

That an assessment of five per cent. be laid on private property not in 
the British funds. 

That fixed property, except buildings, be valued at twenty years’ 
purchase. 

That this assessment be converted into a redeemable income-tax, at the 
option of the proprietor, at five per cent. per annum. 

That a similar assessment, for the term of ten years, be levied on net 
profits of trade and agriculture. 

In 1827, it was proposed to pay one half the debt by an assessment 
of twelve per cent. upon the entire capital of the country ; and, in 1832, 
another “ practical plan” was suggested ; “to impose a loan of twenty 
per cent. upon all the net real property, excepting those whose posses- 
sions are less than £100; the amount to be paid either at once, or by 
instalments, within five years.” 

To impose a tax of five per cent. for one year upon all incomes of not 
less than £100 a year, arising from profits of artists and other profes- 
sional men. 

To abolish all internal taxes, excepting the land-tax. 

Other propositions have appeared, but they have been entirely disre- 
garded. The evil day has been deferred, and will continue to be so; 
but it affects all good citizens to bear in mind that it must eventually 
arrive ; and some future historian will record that the ruin of England 
arose from the greatness of her national debt, because her citizens were 
deficient in that abnegation of self which alone could grapple with a 
great difficulty, save a great country, and alleviate the sufferings of a 
patient and enduring people. 

In 1817, the ministry debated the advisability of altering the mode of 
registering the accounts of the national debt. Many complaints had been 
made by bankers and merchants, of the long period employed by the 
Bank of England in preparing for the payment of the dividends ; and 
they contended that six weeks were unnecessary ; or, if necessary, that 
some new method should be tried by which the annoyance might be 
remedied. 

The suggestion was taken into consideration, and the system of deben- 
tures very generally debated. After much mature thought, it was decid- 
ed that, though the plan answered very well with foreign securities, the 
English debt was too gigantic, and the plan would involve too great a risk 
to be entertained. After much discussion in the journals, and a few 
questions in the House, the idea was abandoned ; nor was it until thirty 
years from the above time, that the objection of the bankers was met ; 
and, by the arrangements of Mr. William Ray Smee, now in operation 
at the Bank of England, the stocks closed only three instead of six 
weeks. 
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Progress of Invention. — Public Roads. — Steam. — Duke of Bridgewater. — 
Canals. — Railroads. — Thomas Gray, their Pioneer. — His Difficulties. — 
Proposals for the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. — Monopoly of the 
Canals. — Parliamentary Inquiry. — Extraordinary Opinions of Witnesses. 
— The Claims of Thomas Gray. — Value of Canal Property. 


Ir is not unworthy of remark, that many of the greatest efforts of in- 
tellect are within the scope of the writer; as most of those works which 
have from time to time benefited the world, both socially and physically, 
have been assisted by the money power of England. Nor will the in- 
quirer be backward in comparing the singular difficulties with which all 
inventions requiring great capital contended in the last century, with the 
remarkable facility which marks their progress in the present, if they 
fairly promise, as most grand inventions do, to interest the entire com- 
munity, and pay ten per cent. 

The annals of invention have ever been those of opposition ; and the 
history of locomotion has been singularly illustrative of this. The jour- 
ney from city to city, and from county to county, was once painfully 
slow. It is a subject of ridicule in the present day. A great feature 
with novelists, a few years ago, was to represent the incidents of a long 
inland journey. The memory of the reader will at once recur to “ Tom 
Jones,” to “ Humphrey Clinker,” and to the humorous scene drawn by 
the modern master of fiction in the opening chapter of “ The Antiquary,” 
as some illustration of the liabilities of the traveller. 

It is easier to ridicule than to reason, and safer to prophesy defeat 
than to predict success. The minds of the mass generally depreciate 
that which is beyond them; some fancy that they elevate themselves by 
lowering others; while the many, who bigotedly view all change as evil, 
doggedly refuse to acknowledge the good till they reap the fruit ; and it 
is probable that the loudest grumbler in the railway-carriage of the pres- 
ent day was the loudest declaimer against locomotives a quarter of a 
century ago. 

When the turnpikes were extended from the metropolis to the country, 
many of the counties petitioned Parliament against so heinous an attempt 
upon vested rights. The rustic gentleman grew eloquent upon the sub- 
ject of rendering London accessible, and drew pictures of desolation, in 
which the grass was to grow in the streets, in which rents were to be re- 
duced, cultivation was to be lowered, and the producer ruined. The 
toll-bars of the newly-made roads in the eighteenth century were torn to 
the ground, and the blood of a prejudiced people was shed in their de- 
fence. The first “ flying coaches,” though six days were employed to do 
that which is now done in six hours, were met with invectives. It was 
said that they would be fatal to — of horses and the art of horse- 
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manship ; that saddlers and spurriers would be ruined; that the inns 
would be abandoned ; and, above all, the Thames, as the great nursery 
of our seamen, would be destroyed. The post, that grand social benefit, 
was denounced, in Charles II.’s reign, as a Popish contrivance ; and the 
first attempt to light the streets — an attempt which only made darkness 
visible — was vehemently attacked. 

When the Margate steamboat, with its six hours’ journey, superseded 
the Margate hoy, which occupied almost as many days, the coach pro- 
prietors, under the idea that Margate was their peculiar property, and its 
visitors their particular prey, petitioned Parliament to support the coaches, 
at the expense of the steamers. A century and a half since, it was 
thought a great effort to run a coach between Edinburgh and Glasgow in 
three days; it is now done in one hour; and, only a century since, it 
occupied thirty-six hours in doing that which is now accomplished in four. 
Although this tediousness of transit was partially owing to what were by 
courtesy called roads, it must be remembered that then, as now, there 
were the prejudices of the people with which to contend ; and, perfectly 
content with the existing state of things, the country gentlemen were most 
strenuous in their objections to the introduction of stage-coaches, on the 
plea that their wives would lose their domestic habits through travelling 
too frequently, and cease to be worthy housewives to the squirarchy of 
England.* 

The floor of the House of Commons was covered with memorials 
from inkeepers and petitions from postboys. They merely indicated 
the selfishness of the memorialists, tired the patience of the senators, and 
wasted the time of the nation. But petitions in favor of “ no progress” 
were not the only mode of opposition. When the Lea was made navi- 
gable, the farmers became furious, broke down the banks, and injured 
the river. Still, with the progress of the nation, the roads continued to 
improve. Transit became easier, more rapid, and cheaper; and just as 
the world was congratulating itself on the perfection of its highways, a 
new plan was proposed. 

It soon became public, that a strange, eccentric nobleman, known as 
the Duke of Bridgewater, had a queer crotchet in his head to create a 
water-carriage, by cutting canals. It began also to be rumored, that this 
same eccentric Duke, seriously determined to finish what he had com- 
menced, had reduced his personal expenses to £400 per annum, and 
given up the remainder of his rental to carry out his project. The 
many had no hesitation in declaring him insane ; but his Grace scarcely 
thought of their opinions as he proceeded with his task ; and the remark- 
able firmness of the Duke of Bridgewater, aided by the great mind of 
John Brindley, his architect, produced an effect which has already sur 
vived the pecuniary results at which he aimed. It is impossible in the 
present volume to do justice to the resolute character of the Duke, or to 


* The road to Paddington, now known as the New Road, was hotly contested My 
the Duke of Bedford, on account of the dust it would create, and the view it woul 
abridge. Walpole wrote, that the Duke was never in town to feel the dust, and was 
too short-sighted to see the prospect. 
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the obstacles overcome by the skill of Mr. Brindley. Stupendous mounds 
of earth were removed, which seemed to demand Titanic power ; supplies 
of water were procured sufficient to exhaust mountain springs and moun- 
tain rivulets; aqueducts were built far above the cathads of the river, 
rivalling those which conveyed water to the Eternal City from the moun- 
tain recesses. 

At last the prejudices of the ignorant multitude were uprooted, and the 
scientific few delighted. ‘They who had gone to scoff remained to praise ; 
and an engineer, who had sneeringly said they had heard of castles in 
the air, but now they were to see them realized, began to wonder as much 
at his own opposition as at the simple grandeur of the work he had de- 
rided. The chief business of the Duke’s agent was to ride about the 
country, borrowing money on the promissory notes of his Grace, whose 
bond for £500 was refused in the city, where great purposes are little 
regarded unless they promise a great percentage. 

In five years the attempt was crowned with success, and the effect 
upon commerce became manifest. Liverpool received the manufactures 
of Manchester at a cheaper rate, and Manchester was supplied with 
goods from places hitherto comparatively inaccessible. The neighbour- 
ing woods and vales were visited by the pale denizen of the factory on 
the day of rest; and passengers were enabled to travel along that canal 
which they owed to the patient endurance and undeviating firmness of 
Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, and to the singular ability of his unrivalled 
architect, to both of whom personal comfort and public praise were noth- 
ing in comparison with the achievement of a great idea. 

But a new power was in progress, which was to realize all the visions 
of a day-dreamer, and almost to annihilate both time and space. The 
progress and development of railways is one of the most interesting 
features in locomotion. About 1646, a Mr. Beaumont was ruined in 
attempting to convey coals in carriages of a novel construction. The 
necessity of some improvement in the conveyance of this article was, 
therefore, thus early recognized. Thirty years afterwards, a saving of 
thirty per cent. was effected by some tram-roads near Newcastle ; and as 
information spread, and the great dogma that time is money began to be 
appreciated, further improvements were made. The wooden roller of 
the wagon was changed for an iron wheel with cast-iron rails. Plenty of 
claimants were found for this imperfect alteration, although soon after it 
was necessary to adopt a rail fixed a few inches above the ground. The 
next improvement was that which detached the horse, and made him 
follow the wagon ; and when the road was constructed with two inclines, 
so that a descending train of loaded coal might draw up an empty one, 
it was thought that all which human ingenuity could effect had been 
achieved ; and at this point it is probable the rail would have remained, 
but for the great discovery of steam-power, and its application to prac- 
tical purposes. About 1760, coeval with the introduction of iron rails, 
Watt entertained the idea of employing steam as a moving power ; but 
the design was abandoned ; nor was it till 1802 that the attention of en- 
gineers was devoted to tei ~ engines on railroads; when a pa- 
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tent was taken out, and the principle tested with success .at Merthyr 
Tydvil.* 

The name of Thomas Gray in connection with railroads ranks at pres- 
ent among the many whose ideas were derided by the very men who 
afterwards adopted them. From an early period he formed the opinion 
that railways would become the principal mode of transit. It was his 
thought by day; it was his dream by night. He talked of it until his 
friends voted him an intolerable bore. He wrote of it until the reviewers 
deemed him mad. Coaches, canals, and steamboats were, in his mind, 
useless. His wisdom and far ken shadowed forth the path which the 
purse of others consummated ; and, while the projector died steeped to 
the lips in poverty, the speculators realized great profits. His conversa- 
tion was of a world which his companions could not comprehend. To 
appropriate the idea of Mr. Macaulay, there were fools then as there are 
fools now ; fools who laughed at the railway as they had laughed at the 
canals ; fools who thought they evinced their wisdom by doubting what 
they could not understand. For years his mind was absorbed by these 
dreams ; and there was something magnificent in all his projects. He 
talked of enormous fortunes realized; of coaches annihilated ; of one 
great general line ;— and he was laughed at. He went to Brussels ; and 
when a canal was proposed, he again advocated railways. At last he 
a his thoughts into form; wrote ‘“ Observations on a Railroad for the 

hole of Europe”; and was ridiculed; the work being suppressed, lest 
men should call him mad. In 1820, however, he published a book which 
he called, “ A general Iron Railway, or Land Steam Conveyance,” 
which attracted great notice. There was something so pertinacious in 
the man, and something so simple in his scheme, that, though it became 
the custom to laugh at him, his book went through many editions. When 
from Belgium he came to England, true to his theme, he went among the 
Manchester capitalists. The men who passed their lives among, and 
owed their fortunes to the marvels of machinery, were not yet equal to 
this. They listened graciously, and with a smile, something akin to 
pity, dismissed him as an incorrigible visionary. But opposition was 
vain ; nor was Thomas Gray the man to be easily laughed down. He 
continued his labors, he continued to talk, to memorialize, to petition, 
to fill the pages of magazines, until the public mind was wearied and 
worried. 

The first result of Gray’s great scheme was with the capital of those 
men who had previously derided him. The men of Manchester found 
they were paying too much for the cost of conveyance, and availed them- 
selves of the idea they formerly denounced. A railway was projected 
between Liverpool and Manchester, and then commenced that ignorant 
opposition, of which one of the blue books contains such pregnant proof. 


* The attempt of Mr. Ogle to run locomotives on the public roads must have cost 
him many thousands ; and nothing but the same popular a te which attempted 
to prove that engines on railroads would send horses mad with fright, prevented this 
great attempt from becoming general. The reader must remember the grave shaking 
of heads which met Mr. Ogle’s cherished design, as similar heads have always been 
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By this it appears clearly that the transit between Liverpool and Man- 
chester had long been insufficient. It was stated in evidence, that places 
were bespoke for goods, like places ata theatre. “It is not your turn 
yet,” was a common reply, if extraordinary energy were required; and 
it was clearly proved that the monopolizers would only send as much 
cotton as they chose, arbitrarily fixing the quantity at thirty bags a week. 
The fifty-five miles by canal occupied as long as the distance to New 
York. The boats were too few to convey the goods; and on one canal 
the proprietors received for their yearly dividend the amount of their 
original investment. In vain were the agents importuned to render con- 
veyance more rapid and less expensive. The monopoly remained with 
the owner of the canal, who, blinded by a long course of success, could 
not see that, with the increase of business, an increased communication 
must be opened ; and it is singular that, when the railroad was first con- 
templated, and its promoters applied to the agent to take some shares, an 
answer worthy of an autocratic government rather than a commercial 

was given, of “all or none.” The shrewd merchants of the North 
chose the latter alternative. 

The difficulties, therefore, with which the new invention had to con- 
tend, were legion; and the Parliamentary inquiry, already alluded to, 
produced one of the most remarkable blue books ever published. A few 
extracts from the folio will evince the extraordinary ideas entertained on 
the subject, the extraordinary ignorance evinced by men regarded as 
scientific, and the yet more extraordinary prejudice which marked the 
Pp of opinion on railway transit. It is, however, right to say, that 
the friends and foes of the proposed scheme were equally unscrupulous 
in their endeavours to forward their interests, as levels were taken with- 
out permission, strawberry-beds destroyed, cornfields trodden down, and 
surveys taken by night, at the risk of life and limb. On the other hand, 
guns were discharged at the intruders ; the land was watched incessantly ; 
and the enthusiasm of the great engineer of the line narrowly escaped 
being cooled in a horsepond. 

The objections urged by the opponents of the railway were worthy their 
cause. It was contended by them that canal conveyance was quicker ; 
that the smoke of the engines would injure the plantations of gentlemen’s 
houses ; and one witness, more imaginative than perceptive, described the 
locomotives as “ terrible things,” although, on further questioning, he 
admitted he had never seen one. It was boldly declared, that a gale of 
wind would stop the progress of the carriage; that there would be no 
more practical advantage in a railway than in a canal; that Mr. Stephen- 
son was totally devoid of common sense ; that the plan was erroneous, 
impracticable, and unjust ; and that the tendency of the railway would be 
to increase the price of carriage. It was declared to be based on fraud 
and folly ; that balloons and rockets were as feasible , and that the whole 
line would be under water for two and three weeks in succession. 

“ Tt is quite idle and absurd,” said one, “to say the present scheme 
can ever be carried into execution, under any circumstances, or in any 
way.” “ Whenever,” said another, with the authority of an oracle, 
“Providence in Lancashire is pleased to send rain or a little mizzling 
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weather, expeditious it cannot be.” A third gave it as his opinion, that no 
engine could go in the night-time. “ because,” he added, more Scrip- 
turally than soundly, “ the night-time is a period when no man can 
work !” 

It was said that no one would live near a spot passed by the engines; 
that no houses would let near a station ; and that all property on the line 
would be frightfully deteriorated. Not content, however, with proving 
the impracticability of the plan, the most frivolous causes were adduced 
to show why this, the grandest national project ever brought forward, a 
project which has changed the face and features of the land, the com- 
merce of the country, and the social habits of the rural population, should 
not be allowed to pass. 

The public services of a railroad were put in competition with the an- 
noyance which an individual would receive from the smoke of the engines 
coming within 250 yards of his house; and it was pathetically asked, 
“ Can any thing compensate for this?” Gentlemen objected because it 
would injure their prospects, and land-owners because it would injure their 
pockets! Pictures of ancient family residences destroyed by the smoke 
were vividly drawn. ‘The claims of unprotected females and reverend 
gentlemen were strongly urged ; and pathetic representations were given 
of families, who had lived for centuries in their ancestral home, leaving 
the dwelling-place of their youth, and going to another part of the town. 

“* Mr. Stephenson,” it was boldly declared, “ is totally devoid of com- 
mon sense. He makes schemes without seeing the difficulties.” ‘ Upon 
this shuffling evidence, we are called to pass the bill.” “ It is impossible 
to hold this changing Proteus in any knot whatsoever.” “It is the great- 
est draught upon human credulity ever heard of.” 

“There is nothing,” said one, “ but long sedgy grass to prevent the 
train from sinking into the shades of eternal night.” “ They cannot go 
so fast as the canal,” said another. A third appealed to the. pocket. 
“If this bill succeeds, by the time railroads are set going, the poor, 
gulled subscribers will have lost all their money ; and, instead of loco- 
motive engines, they must have recourse to horses or asses, not meaning 
to say which.” Those whose interests would be affected decided that 
* locomotives could not succeed”; and numberless were the sneers at 
the idea of engines galloping as fast as five miles an hour. One sapient 
gentleman thought the trains might go at four miles and a half in fine 
weather, but not more than two and a half in wet. 

“ When we set out with the original prospectus,” was the remark of 
the counsel, “‘ we were to gallop I know not at what rate. I believe it 
was twelve miles an hour, with the aid of a devil in the form of a loco- 
motive sitting as postilion on the fore-horse, and an honorable member 
sitting behind him to stir up the fire, and keep it up at full speed. I 
will show they cannot go six. I may be able to show we shall keep up 
with him by the canal.” ‘ Thus, Sir, I prove that locomotive engines 
cannot move at more than four miles and a quarter an hour; and I show 
the scheme is bottomed on deception and fallacy.” 

Turnpike trusts were to be ruined, and therefore railroads were not to 
be forwarded ; and it was deemed unanswerable to say that the canal 
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interests would be hurt by the rail. Though it was proved by others that 
more money had been offered for land if the line passed through than if 
it did not, it was of no importance in the eyes of those who, blinded by 
selfishness, refused to be convinced. ‘The war-cry on one side was the 
venerable “ vested rights”; on the other, “ progress.” 

Men prosily and pathetically talked of tempting Providence by travel- 
ling at the rate of twelve miles an hour. The fine breed of English 
horses would be deteriorated, and our cavalry be worsted at the first on- 
set. The prosperity of a great community was said to be involved in the 
contest; and the question whether a few miles of railway would peril 
the welfare of the kingdom, was openly discussed. Stable-boys joined 
in the contest, and urged the greatness of their claim ; the porters proved 
how important a class would be sacrificed to so unimportant an end; and 
the clergy, alarmed lest the rustic should neglect the Sunday sermon to 
see the passing train, added to the number of petitions. A million horses 
were to be thrown out of service, and eight millions of oat-growing acres 
to be abandoned. Gentlemen with neither sense nor science wrote 
treatises to demonstrate the danger of travelling more than ten miles an 
hour, and, at the same time, left on record their want of sympathy with 
crack-brained speculators. 

But if the opponents were thus bitter in their attack upon the new 
scheme, they were equally ingenious in their defence of the canal. It 
was described as never subject to drought; the frost never stopped it ; 
the sun never lowered it; accidents never happened on it. Its friends 
were also hardy enough to contend, that a saving of nine miles an hour 
was not sufficient to justify the attempt; and “therefore,” added one 
who supported this argument, “I do protest against the despotism of the 
Exchange at Liverpool striding across the land of this country.” The 
reply to all these objections is in the fact that some thousands of miles are 
now open to the public. 

The Manchester and Liverpool Railway succeeded ; but no reward was 
conferred upon Thomas Gray. Other railways followed, and were suc- 
cessful ; but no notice was taken of Thomas Gray. The great railway 
mania came; but Thomas Gray was nothing in the eyes of excited 
speculators, greedy of gain. An endeavour was made by some of the 
friends of Gray to win for him the public sympathy ; and the poor, old, 
broken-hea: man, when he respectfully begged for a situation on one 
of those railways which he had so greatly forwarded, was refused. 

“The claim of Gray,” said the Westminster Review, “is, that he 
found the railway and the locomotive in the condition of mere miners’ 
tools, dragged them to light, and proclaimed them as the means of uni- 
versal progress. He published a practical plan, in 1820, which was 
scoffed at on all hands ; but in 1830 was made a fact by George Stephen- 
son, though in 1829 it was almost considered a certain thing that the 
haulage on the Liverpool and Manchester would either be performed by 
horse-power or by stationary engines.” 

The truth of these assertions has never been called in question. The 
railway press has generally recognized it. Public subscriptions for the 
public benefactor were proposed. A petition in his favor was forwarded 
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to the House of Commons. But Thomas Gray was poor, and without 
influence ; and has added another name to those who have benefited and 
been buffeted by mankind. Neglected by the directors of the great 
works he had pioneered into existence; neglected by the state, whose 
profits from railway stamps and railway duties are mainly owing to him ; 
neglected by the great mass of men, who avail themselves of the con- 
veyance which once they derided ; the “ railway pioneer,” that title which 
to the last he so dearly loved, died steeped to his lips in poverty, while 
the speculators reaped large gains. 

It is a curious circumstance in financial history, ti:t Lord Francis 
Egerton, the representative of the great canal projector, received shares 
which produced a clear profit of more than £ 100,000, to prevent his 
opposition in the House of Peers ; although it is a most suggestive fact, 
that, with the increase of railway travelling, canal property has abso- 
lutely improved. The following is the price of shares in 1824: — 


OLD BIRMINGHAM CANAL. 
Original Cost. Value in 1824. Annual Dividend. 
£140 £ 2,840 £100 


STAFFORD AND WORCESTER. 
£140 £960 £40 


TRENT AND MERSEY. 
£200 £4,600 £150 and bonus. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Monetary Excitement. — Approaches to the Stock Exchange. — Gold Company. 
— Equitable Loan Company.— Frauds in Companies.— Loan to Forei, 
States. — Poyais Bubble. 


Tue excitement of 1824 and 1825 has usually been considered in 
reference to banking and the Bank of England. It is the writer’s pres- 
ent purpose to draw attention to the social and moral evils of the pe- 
riod; and, by a simple detail of some curious incidents and dangerous 
adventures arising out of it, to draw attention to the great and crying 
iniquities which obtained. 

The readiness with which shares were attainable first created a class 
of speculators that has ever since formed a marked feature in periods of 
excitement, in the dabblers in shares and loans with which the courts and 
crannies of the parent establishment were crowded. The scene was 
worthy the pencil of an artist. With huge pocketbook containing worth- 
less scrip; with crafty countenance and cunning eye ; with showy jew- 
elry and threadbare coat ; with well-greased locks and unpolished boots ; 
with knavery in every curl of the lip, and villany in every thought of the 
heart ; the stag, as he was oe termed, was a prominent portrait 
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in the foreground. Grouped together in one corner might be seen a 
knot of boys eagerly buying and selling at a profit which bore no com- 
parison to the loss of honesty they each day experienced. Day after 
day were elderly men, with shabby faces and huge umbrellas, wit- 
nessed in the same spot, doing business with those whose characters 
might be judged from their company. At another point, the youth, just 
rising into manhood, conscious of a few guineas in his purse, with a 
resolute determination to increase them at any price, gathered a group 
around, while he delivered his invention to the listening throng, who 
regarded him as a superior spirit. In every corner, and in every vacant 
space, might be seen men eagerly discussing the premium of a new 
company, the rate of a new loan, the rumored profit of some lucky spec- 
ulator, the rumored failure of some great financier, or wrangling with 
savage eagerness over the fate of a shilling. ‘The scene has been appro- 
priated by a novelist as not unworthy his pen. “ There I found myself,” 
he writes, * in such company as I had never seen before. Gay sparks, 
with their hats placed on one side, and their hands in their breeches 
pockets, walked up and down with a magnificent strut, whistling most 
harmoniously, or occasionally humming an Italian air. Several grave 
personages stood in close consultation, scowling on all who approached, 
and seeming to reprehend my intrusion. Some lads, whose faces an- 
nounced their Hebrew origin, and whose miscellaneous finery was finely 
emblematical of Rag-fair, passed in and out; and besides these, there 
attended a strangely varied rabble, exhibiting, in all sorts of forms and 
ages, dirty habiliments, calamitous poverty, and grim-visaged villany. 
It was curious to me to hear with what apparent intelligence they dis- 
cussed all the concerns of the nation. Every wretch was a statesman ; 
and each could explain, not only all that had been hinted at in Parlia- 
ment, but all that was at that moment passing in the bosom of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.” 

The entrance to the Stock Exchange became at last so choked up, that 
nothing but a fine of £5 on those who stopped the way had any effect 
in dispersing the nuisance. t 

Among the companies which sprungwp daily was one to make gold; 
and success was declared to be undoubted. The shares were all greedily 
taken ; and it was then advertised, that, as the expense of producing one 
ounce of gold would cost double the value of the produce, the company 
would be dissolved, and the deposits kept to pay expenses. 

The capital of a mining company was divided between fifty propri- 
etors, whose advertisements and puffs were disgraceful. The meanest 
utensils of the peasantry were declared to be silver; and, although there 
were but ninety-nine mines in the whole district, the company professed 
to have purchased 360. In a place containing 5,000 inhabitants, it was 
affirmed the projector possessed 3,000 mines ; and, although they had 
been previously abandoned after a loss of £170,000, they were pur- 
chased at a high price, and puffed to an enormous premium. 

The Equitable Loan Company was another specimen. In paragraphs 
calculated to excite the sympathy of the public, the directors denounced 
the profits of the pawnbroker, — his evil practices, and delicately 
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concluded by hinting that a company formed upon the most philanthropic 
principles, and paying forty per cent., would soon be formed. The 
philanthropy might have been proclaimed for centuries, but forty per 
cent. was irresistible. The Duke of York good-naturedly lent his name ; 
members of Parliament were bribed with shares ; and when it was hon- 
estly said by one, that the bill would never pass’ the House, the trium- 
phant reply given was, “ O, we have so many on the ministerial, and 
so many on the opposition side, and we are sure of the saints!” The 
shares, however, went to a discount; both opposition and ministerial 
members lost all interest in the nefarious doings of the pawnbrokers, and 
the philanthropy of the saints faded with the fading vision of forty per 
cent. : 

The Bolivar Mining Company boasted of “ mountains, not mines,” of 
metals. A railroad was projected to cross from Dover to Calais. A loan 
of £225,000 was proposed for Patagonia ; another in derision advertised 
for the Lilliputians and Houyhnhnms of Swift’s political satire ; and, to 
assist them all, a parliamentary steam company announced to pass more 
rapidly the bills before the House. 

At the formation of another mining company, the utmost magnanimity 
was evinced. Rules were passed that none of the directors should hold 
more than 200 shares, that all which remained should be brought hon- 
estly into the market, and that every thing should be fair. But this 
moderation waxed weaker as their power increased. ‘Thousands of 
shares were allotted among the managers, and locked carefully up. A 
resolution was passed, that no director or officer should be required to pay 
deposits ; and then, employing the most respectable brokers to purchase 
1,000 shares with the money of the company, they created a sensation 
in the market, and sent them to a premium. The person who sold the 
mines to the company was employed to report upon their value. Opin- 
ions the most flattering were given of property absolutely worthless ; 
and, as a proof of the greediness of one party and the incapacity of the 
other, it may be mentioned that a mine, the full value of which was 
£400, was purchased at £11,000; and that £121,000 were paid for 
some which, in almost every instance, were exhausted. 

When the Lower Rhine Steam-Navigation Company was announced, 
it became a great favorite. Large quantities were sold for the account ; 
and, as the settling time approached, the premium rose to 28. The 
sellers were unable to deliver the shares, and their difficulties became 
serious. ‘To meet them, new receipts were printed, closely imitating the 
old, the name only of the banker being changed. The deceit was dis- 
covered. A committee sat to elucidate the fraud, and the supposed con- 
coctor was expelled from the Stock Exchange. The circumstance ex- 
cited great attention at the time ; and many more were said to be impli- 
cated than it was in the power of the committee to reach. 

Another peculiar feature of the period was to be found in the loans 
which preceded and accompanied the memorable era when the public 
was wild to lend its capital to - * states, and the resources of the 
borrowers were scarcely regarded. The dividends of the English funds 
were scoffed at; the general -' percentage was increased in the 
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eyes of the many; Patagonian or Lilliputian securities, which promised 
eight per cent., were eagerly looked for; and solid loans were followed 
by visionary dividends. 

It is a somewhat curious fact, that directly the Navy five per cents 
were reduced, the people rushed wildly into new securities to retrieve 
their loss, and missed in the promises of the one the certainty of the 
other. In 1822, foreign states which, in some cases, had not even at- 
tained the freedom for which they fought, became creditors to the Eng- 
lish public to the amount of £ 10,150,000. 

Chili, after a protracted resistance to the mother country, found success 
followed its efforts. Lord Cochrane gave his powerful support to the na- 
vy ; and, in 1818, a large tract of coast was declared by him in a state of 
blockade. The vigor of his Lordship proved too much for the royalists ; 
and in a short period a free constitution, with a popular government, was 
appointed. But neither the free constitution nor the popular government 
could do without money. The Chilian republic, therefore, borrowed one 
million of the English people, at six per cent., and, having received the 
cash, thought it unnecessary to pay the interest after 1826. 

Peru, a place so interesting to the historic reader, from its early dis- 
covery, its connection with the Spaniards, and the cruelties of Pizarro, 
exhibited another specimen of loan-contracting. After years of violent 
commotion and of resolute resistance, her independence was proclaimed ; 
but independence did not produce quiet, and the name of Bolivar became 
known in a sanguinary and protracted war. The Spaniards refused qui- 
etly to yield their territory ; Lima surrendered to Spanish troops ; and 
though they were dispossessed by Bolivar, and Peru became safe from 
subjugation, doubt, distrust, and anarchy remained. During this period, 
the opinion of the English people may be guessed from the fact, that they 
lent, in 1822, £450,000 at six per cent., and that it was contracted for at 
eighty-eight per cent. 

Colombia, which only dates its history as a nation from 1819, followed. 
During the contest which preceded its independence, the insurgents were 
supplied with implements of war and ammunition from this country, on 
the security of debentures bearing ten per cent. interest ; and when the 
great battle, in which Bolivar the hero of American independence ob- 
tained a complete victory, and consummated the freedom of Colombia, 
was fought, the new state borrowed two millions at eighty-four per cent. 

Poyais was another instance of English liberality. £200,000 were 
lent on a security so visionary, that not one dividend was ever paid ; 
while sadder and more sorrowful effects than this followed. Adventures 
which commercial history has rarely paralleled marked its progress ; and 
sufferings, which make us shudder at the recital were the result of the 
delusion. But little known out of a particular circle, the name of the 
Poyais settlement is never mentioned there but with feelings of unmiti- 
gated detestation. 

A Scotchman, named Gregor MacGregor, claiming to be chief of the 
clan which bears his name, formed the idea of creating a settlement on 
the shores of the Black River. The first appearance of this man ina 
public character was in the service of the patriots of Spanish America. 
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Under the florid title of “‘ General of Brigade of the Armies of the United 
Provinces of New Granada and Venezuela, and General-in-chief of the 
Armies destined against the Floridas,” he succeeded in seizing a place 
known as Amelia Island, which he proposed to use for purposes of ag- 
grandizement. His views proving fallacious, he vacated it, and was next 
heard of as carrying, with a trifling force, the rich town of Portobello. 
Here he addressed to his men a manifesto, in which gold and glory, plun- 
der and patriotism, equally occupied its periods. Scarcely was it issued, 
however, ere the force of MacGregor was surrounded, and the great gen- 
eral could only save his life by leaving his followers, leaping out of the 
window in his shirt, and swimming on board his ship. It is probable that, 
during these campaigns, the idea of a settlement first occurred to Mac- 
Gregor, as, not long after their conclusion, he proposed a plan of emigra- 
tion about to be related; a plan by which colonization was to extend to 
that part of America known as the Mosquito country. The more pleasing 
title of Poyais was given ; the Stock Exchange was employed to circulate 
some bonds for a loan of £200,000, at eighty per cent., on the security 
of the country; and a land renowned for its inhospitable climate was 
puffed into a most undeserving celebrity. Every device of human in- 
genuity was practised. Books were published in which the climate of 
paradise seemed uncongenial by that of Poyais. The air was soft and 
balmy ; the sun and sky were alike fructifying ; ‘the soil yearned to yield 
its fruits ; the water ran over sands of gold. Grain was to grow without 
sowing. ‘Tortoise-shell, diamonds, and pearls were plentifully promised ; 
and, to the least imaginative, the most glowing realms of the Pacific grew 
pale in comparison with a region where the sun was ever bright, and the 
soil ever yielding. Labor would be superseded, life commenced in hard- 
ship would end in luxury ; while gorgeous pictures of “ the finest climate 
and most fertile place in the world,” excited the undisciplined imagina- 
tion of those who had the money necessary to convey them thither. A 
song, to be paid for by a company of Poyais lancers, was chanted in the 
streets ; and the attention of the passing crowd was attracted by hired 
ballad-singers. The new home was to be graced with a knight of the 
Green Cross, a colonel to command, three legislative houses to guide its 
affairs, and a sovereign in the person of Gregor MacGregor, under the 
romantic title of Cacique of Poyais. An agent was employed to make 
sales of land, and, unhappily, the applicants were numerous. 

Nor was this all. An engraving was published, in which a church 
attracted the religious sympathies of some, and a bank the mercenary 
thoughts of others ; while a theatre gave an air of civilization and luxury 
the scene. 

Tempted by such descriptions, two hundred and fifty persons em- 
barked for the land of promise ; their lives, their fortunes, and their 
families engaged in a scheme which led to destruction. The mere ad- 
venturer was drawn by the beauty of the settlement, the fineness of the 
climate, and the hope of making a fortune. The son of the soil, who had 
amassed a capital which in Great Britain was unable to save him from a 
poor-house, but promised in Poyais a sufficiency for life, gathered his 
family together, sold his little — reserving, with Scottish piety, the 
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Bible which had often consoled his Scottish hearth, and sought an un- 
known clime, and a new home for his household deities. Notes, payable 
at the Bank of Poyais, were given in exchange for notes of the Bank of 
Scotland, under the plea that the latter would not circulate in the Mos- 
quito country. At length, the barks which were to conduct the settlers 
were entered at Leith harbour; and under different auspices, but with 
similar results to those which marked the Darien expedition from the 
same port, they left the spot which many were destined to see no more. 

Their arrival at the Black River was ominous. As their vessel neared 
the new country, a gun was fired, and colors hoisted, to announce the 
coming of the emigrants. Every moment they looked anxiously out 
for some symptoms of the settlement. Every eye was strained to see the 
spire of the church which, in all their dreams, had decorated their home. 

very heart beat with a strange, unwonted anxiety as they came near the 
place which had been pictured in such vivid colors. No great powers of 
imagination are necessary to conceive their watchful expectation, as hour 
after hour passed, and their signals remained disregarded ; or with what 
a bounding joy they must have seen the first boat, conveying three white 

ple, approach the ship. The delusion was brief; and a few words 
ped their hopes and destroyed their visions, by the information that 
it was a savage, sterile, and desolate spot. Greatly dispirited, they com- 
menced a sad and sullen journey up the creek. With a burning sun and 
sky above, no traces of civilization around, exhausted by the climate, and 
galled by insects which the heat of the air nourished in great size, they 
roceeded with an almost funereal melancholy to their city of refuge. 
young and ardent asked for gold and gems; the old and cautious 
looked at the situation, as, with an anxiety they could not conceal, they 
questioned of the soil, its capabilities, and its cultivation. “ Lo!” wrote 
one who suffered greatly in this disastrous expedition. “Lo! they said it 
was all swampy.” By the shades of evening they landed, and eagerly 
looked for their future home. It was too dark to see where the old town 
of St. Joseph’s formerly stood, as its site was covered with bushes; and 
new town there was none, save a couple of huts, scarcely worthy the 
name. The next day, the terrible heat of the climate demanded shelter ; 
but, with eve: ible exertion, it occupied three days in clearing suf- 
ficient ground for their habitation. Some wept at sight of the desolate 
spot ; others gnashed their teeth ; while many, yielding to despair, threw 
themselves on the ground, and declared themselves abandoned of God 
and man. The more hopeful were employed in pitching tents, and had 
scarcely commenced landing the goods, on which their safety depended, 
when a great gale arose, and the vessel was blown away; nor did they 
hear of her until a month had elapsed. Their situation was not only 
painful and perilous, but almost hopeless. Hardy as they were, and fit 
to battle with any fate, they bore with them those for whose safety they 
would gladly have perilled their lives. 

The young child and the aged grandsire, alike incapable of restraining 
their wants and wishes, were there. The mother and the infant, the 
maiden and the matron, had each her representative. ‘“ Bushes were 
around, and the moon above,” wrote one of the survivors. Night brought 
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its fearful malaria, day its yet more fearful sun; and who can imag- 
ine the first dig of the spade which, as it sunk deeply into a soil, half 
mud and half water, sunk more deeply into the heart of the unhappy 
agriculturist. ‘They sowed corn, and the sun withered it as it rose from 
the ground. They planted potatoes, and as they sprung up, they perished 
from the great heat. A further danger appeared to the settlers. They 
were told by the king of the -Mosquito nation, that no grant would be 
recognized by him, and that they must acknowledge allegiance or quit 
his territory. In these circumstances, it was deemed aivisable for a 
deputation to wait upon his Majesty ; and over sandy beaches they took 
their way. Weak from want of food, weary from want of rest, their 
journey proved one of toil and trouble. The rainy season was fast ap- 
proaching ; sickness and death decimated the wanderers; and vainly did 
they make desperate efforts to avert their impending fate. One party 
procured a boat, and started in search of aid ; but, unhappily, forgetting 
to take water, died ere it could attain help. Others bought a canoe, and, 
with Indians to guide them, were scarcely at sea, ere their treacherous 
companions plundered and flung them overboard. Those who remained 
had yet to be acclimated ; and sickness added to the sufferings they had 
already endured. Eating salt provisions, drinking impure water, burn- 
ing by day and shivering by night, on the borders of a creek which bred 
disease, with a fatal malaria around, they were unable to resist the ague, 
which in its worst form seized upon them. Without help and without 
hope, far from home, in an inhospitable country, sickness seized upon 
one and all. It spared neither age nor sex, neither strength nor decre 
itude. The most resolute fell beneath its power; the weakest felt its: 
fatal influence ; and so fearfully was the colony at one time situated, that 
not one could lift a finger to assist the other. Death ensued; and the 
only portion of the soil gained by many was that which gave a grave. 
The mortality was two thirds. 

But these were not the only evils. In September, 1824, it was said, 
* Another thing, in the shape of a Poyais loan, has been brought into the 
market.” Great as the excitement was, there were not many disposed 
to risk their money ; but those who did were persons who had saved a 
small amount, which, though insufficient to live upon, was sufficient to 
excite a desire for more. By this class a considerable sum was ad- 
vanced; and the ruin which fell upon them was tremendous. Their 
despair was loud, but useless. The Poyais loan was an epoch from which 
many dated for the remainder of their lives; and the figure of one of 
these unhappy speculators must still be familiar to some readers, as she 
wandered daily through the offices of the Bank of England, and the pur- 
lieus of the Stock Exchange, exposed to all the annoyances which fall 
upon those who earn their bread in the public thoroughfares. The 
Poyais scrip was destined to a lower employment still. It was used 
during ‘the mania for foreign loans in 1836, as a mode of jobbing, the 
turn in which, suited to the pockets of those who dealt in it, varied from a 
halfpenny to a penny, according to the demand. 

Emigration received a great shock ; and “ to be served like the Poy- 
ais settlers” was a common excuse — the poor and unthinking. If, how- 
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ever, the Stock Exchange proved indirectly injurious to the great cause 
in this instance, one of its members has done more towards its assistance 
than is often effected by individual exertion. The efforts of Mr. Benja- 
min Boyd will form an important chapter in some future history of our 
Australian colonies ; as, from his determined energy, an impulse has been 
given to emigration which no future official supineness can eradicate. 

Steam navigation to Australia is greatly desirable; and governments 
which, as the present volume proves, often lavish their money unworthily, 
should at least be ready to assist in achieving so great and beneficial a 
fact. ll local objections are overcome. The difficulty of the “ barrier 
reef” is proved to be an idle dream ; and the time will yet arrive when 
men will wonder that a few thousand pounds should for years have re- 
tarded steam navigation to colonies important alike to the commerce, the 
comfort, and the civilization of England. The writer gives the following, 
to show that the few words he has said are not unsupported : — 

“* We unhesitatingly and confidently reply, that for all this the colony 
has te thank Mr. Benjamin Boyd. With this gentleman solely the move- 
ment originated ; by him and his family it has been maintained and sup- 
aoted.” this cause Mr. Boyd has devoted his individual labor ; he has 
lavished his wealth on it; he has enlisted in it the activity and talent of 
his own relations, and that of their numerous and influential friends ; he 
has supplied them with information and advice, and urged on their flag- 
ging zeal, when requisite, up to the formation of the Colonization Society, 
and the commencement of the Colonization Crusade now in progress. 


And in this course he has persevered, in spite of obstacles cast in his 
way by the colonists themselves, in spite of obloquy and ridicule from 
men who were to benefit by his exertions, but on whose ignorance and 
supineness his stirring activity was a bitter and ceaseless censure.” 


GOLD REGIONS OF VIRGINIA. 
From a Correspondent of the Lowell Courier. 


Srorrsyivanta Co., Va., March 25th, 1850. 


Ir is very remarkable, in this age of gold manias, that the vast resources 
of this portion of the country, in that precious metal, are so little known 
to the people, and to capital. Perhaps it may be upon the medical prin- 
ciple of counter irritants, so that the more inflammatory fever of Califor- 
nia has left less chance for the more unpretending gold regions of our 
own soil. Still, for all the purposes of prudent and safe investment, 
without the gambling risk of a California pilgrimage for fortune, the re- 
sources to the gold seeker to be found here are immense and inexhaust- 
ible. They are far less rich, yet far more certain and reliable, than are 
now offered in California. The geological laws of gold regions are com- 

tively obscure ; that is, there are prime, fundamental facts, wholly 
inexplicable, or, at least, as yet unexplained. Gold washings from allu- 
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vial soil have proved to be amazingly rich; but the source of these has 
never been satisfactorily explained. The natural inference is, that they 
are supplied from veins gradually decomposed and washed out by rains. 
This is the present best theory in regard to California gold; and I think 
it will prove true. But there are well-settled facts which go to defeat this 
idea, so far as former investigations are concerned, and the matter still 
remains a curious mystery to science. ‘* Whence does alluvial gold 
come?” is a question yet to be satisfactorily answered. I saw, some 
years since, three large lumps of pure gold, worth $ 580, $ 175, and $75, 
respectively, all taken from alluvial soil, near to each other, and about 
two feet and a half beneath the surface, in this region. Each piece pre- 
sented indications of the action of fire; yet they were already placed 
there by some action of nature, within a not very remote period of time. 
The character of the soil proved this. How came they there? It will 
match the best Yankee wit to “guess” the proper answer. 

The geological character of the gold region in this and adjoining 
States, however, is plain and well defined. It is in the nature of contin- 
uous, inexhaustible veins, commencing as far down as Georgia, at least, 
and following very nearly the line of the coast, into New Hampshire. 
My own impression is, that some of the richest gold veins in the world 
will yet be found in the latter State, upon the gold line as indicated in 
some of the quartz formation of her hills. Upon that line here, the quartz 
to be found is immense. Along the course of the gold formations, it can 
be traced very clearly by the “outcroppings” and “ pointers,” and 
other indications, familiar to experienced miners. I cannot doubt that 
when capital and enterprise, guided by experience, shall fairly develop 
the golden wealth of this and the neighbouring States, enough will be 
realized to satisfy any reasonable cravings of cupidity, — the diseased 
hankering for that grand “ root of all evil.” When the first attempt to 
work these mines was made, some fourteen years ago, every thing was 
done at odds and ends; and the whole fell through with a crash, as a 
matter of course. With occasional exceptions, the vein ore is not very 
rich, though abundant for ages of profitable working. It requires care 
and judicious management; but with these it is now a source of vast 
profit, for it is now conducted with some skill and business judgment, 
though still imperfectly, and with a great loss of the precious metal. It 
is more sure, and vastly more profitable, than your cotton and woollen 
manufactures, upon which so much capital is expended. It is even surer 
and better than boots or cheap clothing, and almost a match for wooden- 
nutmeg and tin-ware peddling. You would be amused to see the vast 
labor that has been quietly going on in this almost unknown branch of 
enterprise. I had no idea of its extent until I saw it. There are miles of 
“tunnels,” miniature streets, far beneath the surface, made in burrowing 
upon the veins for ore. And all the tens of thousands of tons of ore, thus 
taken out, have been reduced to powder and the gold extracted. There 
are excavations of this character in which a score of large dwellings 
could be placed, with plenty of good room for each. When you consid- 
er that the steam-engines are driven day and night, constantly reducing 
the ore by pulverization, and this continued for years, disposing of hun- 
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dreds of tons per day, you may have some idea of what sort of a gold 
business is really going on here. 

The first mine in reputation in this State is the Whitehall, better known 
abroad as Stockton’s mine. I did not visit it, but I understand that the 
original cost to Stockton and Heiss was $6,000. After taking out a 
large amount of gold, a portion was sold to stockholders at the rate of 
$ 150,000 for the whole, and some of the stock has been since sold at the 
rate of $300,000. Since the formation of stock, the profits of this mine 
have paid for the whole property, including engine, horses, éxc., and the last 
dividend was sixteen per cent. upon the capital. I give this as one case. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that the mine will not go on yielding 
in the same way, as the results each week are surprisingly uniform in all 
cases. Occasionally, the yield is largely increased by finding “ pock- 
ets,” or very rich veins that do not continue long ; but they do not fall be- 
low a certain average. I visited the Vaucluse mine, which has been 
steadily worked, and with very large profit, for many years. A steam- 
engine of 150 horse-power is worked day and night, stamping and 
grinding the ore, and pumping water for the washings and from the 
mines. Here the amount of labor that has been expended is seen in the 
immense extent of tunnelling and excavations by which the ore has been 
brought out. Every facility to see all the works was kindly offered 
by the gentlemanly superintendent, Mr. Smith, and I left, wondering not 
a little at the new things I had there seen. Near by is another mining 
property, from which $ 250,000 in gold have been washed ; but no proper 
efforts have been made to seek the mine that doubtless exists there. I 
visited also a mine, worked on a small scale, but very profitably, on the 
same range, — for these mines all lie upon certain lines, which follow the 
great course of the gold formation. The Woodville mine, which I more 
particularly examined, has been recently opened by Col. John P. Adams, 
former consul at Laguayra, a gentleman of great enterprise, who has al- 
ready done the country no small service in largely promoting the opening 
of the Orinoco to steam navigation, and the project of the Panama rail- 
road, for both of which important schemes he obtained original grants. 

Col. Adams has just completed the erection of excellent machinery, 
the best in the State, driven by a 35 horse-power engine. The full 

wer will not be put on, however, until to-day ; and, as I leave directly, 

shall lose the satisfaction of knowing the result. Enough is known, 
however, to settle that it will be largely profitable. His machinery con- 
sists of six head of stamps, three Chilian mills, and forty-two patent Sulli- 
van bowls, — capable of reducing and washing more than thirty tons of 
ore per day. The veins opened number about a dozen, of various sizes, 
one of which is twenty feet thick. They run about N. N. E. and 
8. S. W., with a dip to the N. E, and inclining to the north. The ore is 
composed of quartz, micaceous and talcose slate, bemitites, the black, 
brown, and yellow oxides, and the sulphuret of iron. Some of the veins 
“crop out,” and others are found by exploring, and the quantity is inex- 
haustible. Its quality is excellent, and will no doubt improve as the work 
proceeds deeper into the earth. :' 

. R. 8. 
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A CITY INSURANCE COMPANY. 
From the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin. 


The city of Lafayette has got up a scheme for making the city corpora- 
= a grand insurance company, to insure against fire all the buildings in 
the city. 

A Stee of this kind we consider as visionary as it will be disastrous, 
should it be carried into effect. The objections to it are so obvious, and so 
numerous, that we should suppose they would strike every mind. This 
= of a town or city corporation acting as general insurers on all the 

wildings of a city, is very common in Germany, where it operates with 
success ; but we suppose it would be hardly necessary to go into any argu- 
ment to show the difference in a business of this kind, between a German 
and an American town. In the former the houses are built in the most 
solid and substantial manner, with heavy stone masonry, stone floors on the 
first story, generally with stone stairs, and heavy and solid tile roofs. 
They are, in fact, almost fireproof, both as regards the interior and exte- 
rior of the buildings. A fire is a thing of rare occurrence, and an extensive 
conflagration is almost unknown, in ‘‘ the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 
In towns of 20, 30, and 40,000 inhabitants, successive years will frequently 
pass without the occurrence of a single fire, and when such an event does 
occur, the damage is but trifling, as it cannot readily extend, and the houses 
having so little combustible material about them, it is soon extinguished. 
A large town will thus be exempt for many years from any fire tax, and 
when it does come, may probably be one-twentieth, or one-fiftieth, or one- 
hundredth of one per cent. In these towns, too, there is such uniformity in 
the mode of constructing the buildings—for, however they may differ in 
beauty, size and appearance, they are all of stone, with stone floors and 
stairs, and roofs perfectly fireproof—that the fire risk is the same in all. 
The value also is so well known that the true loss can always be ascertained, 
toa single florin, to say nothing of the system, regularity and correctness 
with which a business of that kind would be conducted, by investigating the 
mode in which the fire originated, and ascertaining the actual amount of loss, 
under a set of old-fashioned burgomasters, who have managed the town affairs 
for thirty or forty years, and conduct everything like perfect clock-work. 

Now we would ask, what kind of comparison can ibly be drawn 
between a general fire insurance by such corporations, in such towns and 
under such circumstances, and one of our American towns; with rows of 
wooden houses, each one a tinder box, with wooden stables and cattle sheds, 
and with a population, as is the case in most of our American towns, so care- 
less as regards fire, as to amount almost to wilful recklessness, and accompa- 
nied with a floating and ever-changing non-resident population, even more 
careless than the residents ? 

It is also a notorious fact in this country, which cannot be disputed, that 
anything of this nature, which is undertaken to be managed by and for 
account of the public, is invariably badly managed. There is no public 
improvement or a to be made by public money, which does 
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not cost two, three, and even four-fold what it would cost under private 
management, for private account. ‘“ Public money is cheap,’’ is a saying 
the truth of which no one can doubt in this country. 

It is provided in the proposed plan, that each building shall be considered 
as being insured for the amount at which it is assessed in the tax roll, and, 
if burned, the owner willhave a claim for that amount. We know how 
vague and uncertain are the assessments thus made, sometimes far greater 
and sometimes far Jess than the real value. Is it right that the public treas- 
ury and the private house owner should be thus placed at the mercy of 
an ignorant assessor ? 

The fundamental principle of fire insurance is indemnity, and only that. 
If a man has five thousand dollars insured on his house, and it is utterly and 
entirely destroyed, he nevertheless is not entitled to recover five thousand 
dollars from the insurers, if they can replace his house for less than that 
amount. If they can put up an equally good house for four, or three, or even 
two thousand dollars, it is all the underwriters are bound todo. But this 
principle, so vitally important in fire insurance, is entirely lost sight of in 
the present pian, and if the house is overvalued, it becomes the interest of 
the owner that it should be burned, which, as experience has fully shown, 
many are not too good to do themselves ; and those are still more numerous, 
who, under such circumstances, would not exercise the care and vigilance 
they otherwise would. 

Different rates of premium will of course be charged upon different build- 
ings. A man having a frame house, with shingle roof, will not expect to 
have it insured as low as his neighbor, in a brick house, with a slate roof. 
Tn the administration of such a business by a corporation, does any one sup- 

se that political or private influences will not be brought to bear success- 
ully, in fixing the rate of premium and in the settlement of losses? And 
if in the latter, where there is a fotal loss, this could not be the case, as the 
assessed value is to govern, still it would readily be done in partial losses ; 
and how often would hundreds, if not thousands, of dollars be paid under 
the plea of—‘‘ Oh! it is nothing to the public, and it is very material to him !” 
There is no business where the vigilance and jealousy of private interest are 
so necessary to guard against impositions, if not actual fraud, as in the case 
of fire insurance. 

There are in Lafayette, as in every other town or city, many buildings 
which, either from the character of the occupants, or from the very hazard- 
ous nature of the risk, and sometimes from both causes combined, which 
eannot be insured at any rate of premium. The parties owning or occupy- 
ing such premises, knowing that in case of fire the loss would be their own, 
exercise double and especial vigilance to guard against accident ; and fires, 
therefore, among these kinds of buildings, are of more rare occurrence 
than they otherwise would be. Let these parties, however, once be aware 
that they are fully insured, and their vigilance would immediately relax, 
even if they did not proceed to more extreme measures than mere neg- 
ligence 

But there is another consideration connected with these highly dangerous 
risks, which should be taken into consideration. There are good risks of 
brick buildings with slate roofs that are adjoining, or in the immediate 
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vicinity of them, which are now taken at fair and moderate premiums, 
merely from the fact that the insurers know their dangerous neighbors 
cannot obtain insurance, and that therefore they exercise great care on their 
own premises. But when these latter become insured, and that vigilance, in 
consequence, is abated, it greatly augments the risk of all the neighbor- 
hood, and will subject the corporation to much heavier losses than now 
occur. 

It will no doubt be said that these extra hazardous and highly dangerous 
risks, would be charged a premium in proportion; but no adequate pre- 
mium could be charged that the parties would bear, or which would not be 
really oppressive. There is but little probability that these risks, particular- 
ly if they are fully insured, would run through a period of ten years without 
being destroyed, and it would therefore’ be worth a premium of ten per 
cent. per annum to insure them. Does any one suppose that the owners 
or occupants of such buildings will be willing to pay such a rate, or if they 
did pay it, that the buildings would go through the above period of ten 
years, without being destroyed by fire? If burned at any time within that 
period, the corporation would evidently be a loser, even at this enormous 
premium. 

The present assessed value of real estate in Lafayette, we believe, is 
something above four millions of dollars, and the friends of the proposed 
measure estimate that $20,000 is now annually paid for fire premiums. If 
this be so, it is a very unprofitable business for the insurers, as a greater - 
amount than the above was paid by only two insurance companies in New 
Orleans, for losses in Lafayette, during the past year; and under a cor- 

ration system of insurances upon all property, no one can doubt that the 
ne would be greatly increased. 

Admitting that the eventual security for the payment of losses is good, in 
consequence of having all the real estate of the city bound, the guaranties 
offered for a prompt settlement are by no means satisfactory in case of any 
heavy loss. ‘This is a very important consideration with parties owning 
property, and it will be anything but agreeable to a loser to be told that he 
must wait for his money until a tax can be levied and collected. We do not 
think there is much probability of any profit accumulating from this busi- 
ness, but if such should be the case, the plan does not contemplate that it 
should remain as a nest egg, to provide for unexpected or unusual losses, 
but it is to be expended for city purposes, in erecting water works. 

There is another very curious item in this plan of city insurance, which is, 
that in ease of loss beyond the means in hand, the whole real estate of the 
city, including, of course, the ground, shall have a tax levied upon it, to 
meet the demands upon the insurance fand. On what principle the owner 
of even an improved lot is to be called upon for a tax upon his ground, to 
pay a fire loss upon a building, we are unable to divine, and it is still 
more difficult to do so as regardsa vacant lot. If there is any virtue 
or security in this plan of mutual insurance, we can understand it might 
be just and proper that the owner of a house, who participates in the ad- 
vantages of the general insurance, should be obliged to contribute to the 
payment of losses for other houses that may have been burned ; but why 
the ground, which, so far as our experience goes, is not liable to be de- 
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stroyed in that way, and derives no advantage from the system, should be 
made to pay, passes our comprehension. 

If we were the owners of vacant lots to the value of one hundred thou- 
gand dollars (which heaven knows we are not, and if this plan goes into 
effect, we shall be very ¢hankful such is the fact), we should really think it 
very hard to have those lots taxed to pay for the burnt houses of our 
neighbors. 

We recollect being in the office of a northern insurance company when 
a resident of a neighboring country town came in and inquired what would 
be the premium upon his house and Jot. ‘‘As regards your house,”’ said 
the venerable President of the Company, ‘‘ we must have a description of 
it, its location, meterials ete., before we can fix the rate, but for the lot we 
will allow you to fix the premiim yourself, and will fill up a policy 
accordingly.” Perhaps, however, the lots in Lafayette are of a kind that 
may be destroyed or injured, or their dimensions curtailed under the effect 
of fire, and therefore the unéurnt lots are bound to contribute, as well as 
the unburnt houses. 

The ordinary losses by fires in Lafayette cannot well be less than 40 to 
$50,000 per annum, and any one who will walk through it can readily im- 

ine how an extensive fire might at ‘‘one fell swoop” destroy to the 
extent of $100,000 doliars or more. Nothing therefore would be more 

bable than that a tax of two or three per cent. on ail the property, 
men and lands in the city would be necessary to pay the amount of the 
losses, and if levied on the dtldings alone, which would be the only just 
mode, it might be five or six per cent. 

There are other points of much force which could be urged against the 

lan, but we think we have pointed out sufficient to show that it would be an 
injudicious and highly disadvantageous experiment, and the results of which 
would compel the abandonment of it after a very short experiment. That 
it would very seriously affect the value of property in Lafayette, and seri- 
ously check its improvement, we have no doubt. Many would be unwilling 
to continue to be property holders there, or to increase the amount already 
invested by making ‘improvements, whilst they would he subject to the 
great probability of a very heavy tax, to pay for all the hazardous risks 
and tinder boxes which are so numerous in that city, of which but few, if 
any, under such a system, would survive a period of five years. 


eo 


Gorp Attoy.—An ingenious and interesting discovery has been made in the 
manipulation in metalliferous subtances, by which an alloy is produced that is 
likely to come into very general use for numerous articles hitherto manufactured 
in gilt work, or molu, and other more expensive metals. It is a mixture in 
certain proportions of copper, tin, zinc, &c., perfectly homogeneous, close in 
texture, highly ductile, rolls into sheets, and is manufactured with the greatest 
facility. It can be had of various tints, to represent gold of different degrees of 
color and purity, takes a high degree of polish, and cleans easily when tarnished. 
We have inspected some small articles, pencil-cases, &c., manufactured from this 
alloy, and it would indeed be difficult for the most practised eye to discover that 
they were not gold, without having recourse to the acid test, or ascertaining 
the specific gravity, which is of course less than that of the precicus metal.— 

lournal, 
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EARLY BANKING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Extracts from the Speech of the Honorable Caleb Stetson, of Braintree, in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, on the 28th March, 1850. 


Our forefathers, in the early history of our country, for want of a circulat- 
ing medium, were obliged to change in kind or barter. As early as 1631 
corn was made a legal tender, and it was ordered by the colonial court that 
corn should pass for payment of all debts at the usual rates for which it was 
sold, unless money or bearer were expressly named. Yet during seventy 
years corn was the only real money used in North America. Mints were 
established in Massachusetts in 1652—the money coined was shillings and 
sixpences ; these coins had a tree in the centre. Maryland established a 
mint similar to Massachusetts in the year 1662. The want of money was 
so oppressive in 1690, in consequence of the war against the French in Can- 
ada, under Wm. Phipps, that the colonial court, by the influence of Major 
Hutchinson and others, proposed to issue bills of public credit, to furnish 
means to carry on the war. The court granted an issue of £7,000 in bills 
of credit—printed upon slips of paper, varying in value from five shillings 
to five pounds. The assembly voted that the sum expressed in said bills 
should be equal in value with coin. The court provided no sinking fund for 
the redemption, only making them receivable for taxes or public dues; or 
owe when demanded, to pay the full sum in money or public stock. 

he form of the first paper bill issued in America is as follows :— 

“ This indented bill of twenty shillings, due from Massachusetts colony 
to the possessor, shall be in value equal to money, and shall be accordingly 
accepted by the treasurer, and receivers subordinate to him, in all public 
payments, and for any stock, at any time, in the treasury. 

‘* Boston, in New England, December 6, 1690, by order of the general 
court.” 

Massachusetts established the first mint, and issued the first paper curren- 
cy in America. The colonial assembly asserted and declared that its bills 
shall be equal to coin. Another issue was granted, authorizing the issue of 
bills of £10, and fixed the limit to £40,000. The experiment of paper at 
once relieved the pressure for money. Consequently, produce increased in 
value, and the sudden rise in bread stuffs was a subject of alarm to a portion 
of the people. 

At the next session of the court an act was passed that the price of grain 
should be reduced one third from the price formerly ordered by the court. 
The general court, from time to time, for the period of fifty years, were 
almost yearly passing bills of public credit, contriving all possible expedients 
to sustain their value. New emissions and old, called old tenor and new, 
were made ; yet they ceased to circulate. South Carolina issued bills of 
credit in 1702, Pennsylvania in 1723. 

Notwithstanding all legislative enactments, the bills of credit issued in 
other States, shared the same fate as in Massachusetts. The currency grad- 
ually depreciated from the commencement to the final issue. The paper 
currency in circulation in Massachusetts, 1749, was £2,200,000, which was 
depreciated 89 per cent. from specie value. Mr. Hutchinson, who then was 
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Speaker of the house, obtained a sufficient loan to purchase the currency at 
the circulating value, viz. : 11 cents the dollar. 

About 1740 a paper scheme, called the Land Bank, was granted. Great 
and strenuous efforts were made to resist the grant; but the plot was so 
deeply laid that it found a majority in the colonial assembly. The company 
issued bills of credit to the amount of £150,000 lawful money, each borrow- 
er to mortgage real estate for security ; personal security for more than £100 
was not to be taken. The bill had the violent opposition of Governor Hutch- 
inson, who did everything to blast the fraudulent undertaking. Such was 
the opposition to the bank that application was made to parliament for an 
act to suppress the company. The act was easily obtained, and it was de- 
clared that the act of the 6th of King George the First, Chapter 18, called 
the Bubble Act, shall extend to America. Thus ended the famous land 
bank, founded on the principle of one John Law, who was celebrated for 
scheming in England. 

The sad failure of bills of credit had a depressing influence upon the 
country. No paper scheme was revived till the commencement of the rev- 
olutionary war ; the congress of 1775, for the purpose of carrying on the 
war, issued bills called continental money. The first emission was made in 
May, 1775; the bills passed for near their declared value till the year 1777, 
when the issue was about nine millions ; from the first issue to 1781 over 
three hundred and eighty-nine millions of this paper was issued ; the value 
constantly ron till 1,000 of paper was not worth one dollar of coin. 
The depreciation of paper caused successive acts to sustain the value of the 
eurrency, declaring that whoever should refuse to receive in payment conti- 
nental bills, should be declared and treated as an outlaw, an enemy of his 
country, and precluded intercourse with its inhabitants. The passage of the 
tender acts, penal laws, was accompanied with ruinous punishment, and 
awful threatening declarations, to be executed by the highest authority then 
in being—by congress, by assemblies and conventions of the States, by com- 
mittees of inspection, and even by military force. 

When we consider the strenuous efforts made, with all the appeals to patriot- 
ism and love of liberty, it is one of the most siynal failures of the force of 
legislative enactments on record. The distress occasioned by the failure of 
the currency was universal. The disappearance of paper brought specie 
directly into circulation, and the country gradually revived from the shock, 
but with a deep-seated prejudice against paper eurrency. 

The first bank in America chartered upon the specie basis of conversion 
of bills on demand into coin, was established at Philadelphia, by and through 
the influence of Robert Morris, in 1781, called the Bank of North America, 
with two millions of capital. It commenced operations in January, 1782. 
The experience of the evils of continental money was still fresh in the minds 
of the people, consequently great difficulty was encountered in giving curren- 
cy to notes of the bank. The people could not be made to believe that the 
bank had coin, or could redeem the bills on demand. To remove the preju- 
dice, the directors or officers of the bank employed persons about town to 
go to the hank and get silver in exchange for bank notes. The bank also 
made great public display of its silver, and during bank hours, employed 
men in raising and lowering boxes, supposed to contain silver, from the 
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banking room to the cellar, and vice versa. By contrivances like these, the 
bank finally obtained the reputation of having large quantities of coin on 
hand, and means for the basis of circulation, always convertible into coin on 
demand. After a time the bank obtained the confidence of the public, and 
its bills obtained good circulation. 

The second bank in America was the Massachusetts Bank, established in 
Boston in 1784 ; twenty-three institutions were chartered previous to the 
year 1800. Since the beginning of the present century banks have increas- 
ed in rapid succession. From 1780 to 1790 the country was fairly supplied 
with specie for currency, though the want of money was severe, growing out 
of troubles of the revolution. From 1792 to 1808 the country was eminent- 
ly prosperous, without any sudden reactions or contractions of currency. 
The prosperous condition of our commerce from 1795 to 1806 or 7, caused 
a corresponding trade ; and speculative movements in real estate, with the 
turnpike mania, which was very general in Massachusetts, produced a large 
demand for money and high rate of interest, which ended in a general re- 
vulsion in trade in 1808 and 1809. Several banks failed ; great deprecia- 
tion in real estate and all descriptions of property. No shock of public or 
private credit had taken place since the peace of 1783 which so terrified the 
— of New England as did these failures. The Farmers’ Exchange 

ank, established in Rhode Island, which after a few years was wholly 
owned and controlled by Andrew Dexter, Jr., who had in a short time put 
in circulation over 650,000 of currency, was a total loss to bill holders ; the 
failure of this bank on the 9th of February, 1809, caused several other fail- 
ures—Farmers’ Bank of Gloucester, Coos Bank in New Hampshire, Xe. 
Though over forty years since, the impression made upon my mind, the 
consternation and dismay of the people, are as fresh in my memory as 
though they had transpired but yesterday. * * * * 

Mr. Speaker, when I arose to address the House, a member says, ‘‘ You 
ought not to speak on banks, as you represent a bank which charges high 
rates of exchange.”’ I am aware, sir, of such charges made against this bank ; 
I will say, however, they are not true in regard to the bank, more than any 
bank in Boston, and I believe the rates of exchange are as low upon an 
average as at any other institution. When the bank commissioners visit 
this bank they will find it managed on true banking principles, and in the 
most energetic manner, without any dead weight In regard to exchanges, 
the banks are obliged to use their best judgment, and charge such rates of 
exchange on discounted paper as will protect them from any probable loss, 
on payments at a future day ; the country banks, many of them, are charg- 
ing higher rates of exchange on New York than the banks of this city ; 
whatever these rates may be, I think the banks are justifiable for charging 
such rates, so as to be sure to pay well for doing the business. _ I believe 
no rates of exchange can be fixed by law which will in any manner regulate 
the price of exchange, any more than this legislature can stop the infringe- 
ment of the usury law. I believe all laws which are passed to fix the price 
of money in a commercial community, are null and void, and cannot be en- 
forced in any manner, when the value of money is so much above the legal 
rate. I hope to live to see the time when commercial men may act free in 
this matter. 
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Mr. Speaker, it may be said that a commercial crisis, with expansions and 
over-trading will happen, let us do what we will. I admit, they may and 
will arise under the action of a credit system, and would arise under a cir- 
culation of coin only, as well as under a mixed circulation of paper and coin. 
It is the combined action of paper credits and bank circulation which stim- 
ulates trade, and causes a commercial crisis. It is the bank power which 

uces the greatest evil, and one of which the State has power to control ; 
if, therefore, any measure can be adopted to control and restrain banks in 
the course of their action, I believe it will do the people some service. 


Britis aT sicHt, AND Bruits on DEMAND.—Occasional disputes arise as to the 
rig).t of a drawee to hold one day for acceptance, a bill payable on demand. The 
following extract from ‘* McCulloch, on Exchange ”’ [anée, page 851] is to the point. 


“ When a bill, check, or note, is payable on demand, or when no time of payment 
is expressed, it should be presented within a reasonable time after receipt, and is 
payable 2 presentment, without the allowance of any days of grace. It is yet 
unsettled (Chitty, 344, et seg.) whether bills drawn at sight are entitled to days of 
grace, though the weight of authority is rather in favor of them.” 

Some weeks since a dispute arose in a bank at New York, between the cashier 
and a well-known merchant, upon this subject. The bank received for collec- 
tion a draft on the merchant, having no time expressed in it; being on its face 
an order for payment, in these words: “ Pay to the order of three thous- 
and dollars, for value received, and charge, as per advice, to Yours, &c., A. B.” 

The merchant insisted that he was entitled to hold the bill twenty-four hours 
before acceptance, which the cashier did not agree to, and it was protested for 
non-payment. Such a bill differs materially from a bill at sight, or payable at 
a fixed period after sight or after date. 

Boyles, on his Treatise on Bills of Exchange, (page 273, vol. III, Bankers’ 
Magazine, ) says, “ Bills and checks payable on demand, are evidently intended 
to be presented and paid immediately, and the drawer may have good reasons for 
desiring to withdraw his funds from the control of the drawee without delay. 
But a common promissory note, payable on demand, is very often originally ramen 4 
ed as a continuing security, and afterwards endorsed as such.” 


Prorerry, Inpustry anp Pusiic Expenprrures.—We have now seen how 
labor may be rendered most productive of wealth, how that wealth is distributed 
among the various classes of society, and how it may be most advantageously 
consumed. We have seen the indissoluble connection between private and public 
opulence: that whatever has any tendency to increase the former, must, to the 
same extent, increase the latter; and that sEcuRITY OF PROPERTY, FREEDOM OF 
INDUSTRY, AND MODERATION IN THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURES, are the only, as they 
are the certain, means by which the various powers and resources of human 
talent and ingenuity may be called into action, and society made continually to 
advance in the career of wealth and civilization. Every increase of security or 
of freedom is a benefit, as every diminution, whether of the one or the other, is an 
evil. It is by the spontaneous and unconstrained efforts of individuals to 
improve their condition and rise in the world, that nations become rich and 
powerful. The labor and the savings of individuals are at once the source 
and the measure of national opulence and public Vom net They may be com- 

to the drops of dew, which invigorate and mature all vegetable nature. 

one of them has singly any perceptible influence, but we owe the foliage of 

summer and the fruits of autumn to their combined action.—J. R. McCulloch— 
Political Economy 
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NEW YORK HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION BILL. 


AN ACT TO EXEMPT FROM SALE ON EXECUTION THE HOMESTEAD OF A HOUSE- 
HOLDER HAVING A FAMILY. 


The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assem- 
bly, do enact as follows :— 

Section 1. In addition to the property now exempt by law from sale 
under execution, there shall be exempt by law from sale on execution for 
debts hereafter contracted, the lot and buildings thereon, occupied as a res- 
idence and owned by the debtor, being a householder and having a family, 
to the value of one thousand dollars. Such exemption shall continue after 
the death of such householder, for the benefit of the widow and family, some 
or one of them continuing to occupy such homestead until the youngest child 
shall become twenty-one years of age, and until the death of the widow. 
And no release or waiver of such exemption shall be valid, unless the same 
shall be in writing, subscribed by such householder, and acknowledged in the 
same manner as conveyances of real estate are by law required to be ac- 
knowledged. 

Sec. 2. To entitle any property to such exemption, the conveyance of the 
same shall show, that it is designed to be held as a homestead under this act, 
or if already purchased, or the conveyance does not show such design, a 
notice that the same is designed to be so held shall be executed and ac 
knowledged by the person owning the said property, which shall contain a 
full description thereof, and shall be recorded in the office of the clerk of the 
county in which the said property is situate, in a book to be provided for that 
purpose and known as the ‘‘ Homestead Exemption Book.” But no pro- 
perty shall, by virtue of this act, be exempt from sale for non-payment of 
taxes or assessments, or for a debt contracted for the purchase thereof, or 
prior to the recording of the aforesaid deed or notice. 

Sec. 3. If, in the opinion of the sheriff holding an execution against such 
householder, the premises claimed by him or her as exempt, are worth more 
than one thousand dollars, he shall summon six qualified jurors of his country, 
who shall upon oath, to be administered to them by such sheriff, appraise 
said premises ; and if, in the opinion of the jury, the property may be divid- 
ed without injury to the interests of the parties, they shall set off so much of 
said premises, including the dwelling house, as, in their opinion, shall be 
worth one thousand dollars, and the residue of said premises may be adver 
tised and sold by such sheriff. 

Sec. 4. In case the value of the premises shall, in the opinion of the jury, 
be more than one thousand dollars, and cannot be divided as is provided for 
in the last section, they shall make and sign an appraisal of the value there- 
of, and deliver the same to the sheriff, who shall deliver a copy thereof to 
the execution debtor, or to some one of his family of suitable age to under- 
stand the nature thereof, with a notice thereof attached, that unless the exe- 
eution debtor shall pay to said sheriff the surplus over and above one 
thousand dollars within sixty days thereafter, that such premises will be 
sold. 
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Sec. 5. In case such surplus shall not be paid within the said sixty days, 
it shall be lawful for the sheriff to advertise and sell the said premises, and 
out of the proceeds of such sale, to pay to such execution debtor the said 
sum of one thousand dollars, which shall be exempt from execution for one 
year thereafter, and apply the balance on such execution: provided, that 
no sale shall be made unless a greater sum than one thousand dollars shall be 
bid therefor, in which case the sheriff may return the execution for want of 
property. 

See. 6. The costs and expenses of selling off such homestead as provid- 
ed herein, shall be rede 5 and included in the sheriff’s bill upon such 
execution. 

See. 7. This act shall take effect on the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-one. 

[For the Vermont law upon home exemptions, see page 859. ] 


Greex Frvances.—Although it is stated that the arrears of dividends on the 
guaranteed Greek loan form no part of the demands for which the present block- 
ade of the Greek ports has been established by the English Government, it may 
be useful, while attention is drawn to the subject, to describe the general position 
of the debt of that country. It consists of a five per cent. loan of £800,000, 
taken in 1824 by Messrs. Ricardo, at 59, and of another of £2,000,000, taken by 
the same house, in the following year, at 564. These have been allowed by the 
Greek government to remain wholly unnoticed, and their price in our market is 
now only 63, The loan guaranteed by England, France, and Russia, upon the 
elevation of Prince Otho, of Bavaria, to the throne, was for £2,343,750, and was 
conducted by Messrs. Rothschild. Upon this the dividends have of course been 
regularly paid, but only from reserved funds of the loan itself, in the first instance, 
and since then, chiefly from the treasuries of the guaranteeing powers, who are 
now, therefore, in each case, heavy claimants upon the Greek government. This 

arantee is not by the Powers jointly, but is distinct in each case for a third of the 

oan, and the present price of the English portion is about 110 to 112; of the 
Russian, about 100; and of the French, about 90.—London Times, February, 1850. 

{2 Messrs. Ricardo, in a note to The Times, say the above is partially incor- 

rect, and that the existing liabilities of the Greek government are as follows :— 


£530,000 loan of 1824, with arrears from July, 1826. 
£1,900,000 loan of 1825, with arrears from January, 1827. 


«In the columns of the Journal of Commerce is an inquiry for the owner of cer- 
tian halves of bank notes now in the possession of D. Leavitt, Esq., President of 
the American Exchange Bank. These bills, representing over $1,000, were found, 
not many months since, in a single parcel in this city. The finder, in attempting 
to procure the specie for a few of them through some of his friends, was discover- 
ed, and after no little trouble the whole amount was gathered together by the 
present holder, who will restore them to the bona fide owner, who must be pre- 
pared to establish his claim by the most conclusive proof. The probability is, 
that they are a portion of the spoils of some mail which has been robbed, and have 
been kept in anticipation of a reward being offered for their recovery. They are 
in various denominations, and upon different banks.” —N. Y. Journ. of Commerce. 


InteR10r oF THE GiosE.—Throughout the whole duration of geological times, 
the interior of the globe should appear to us as a centre of continuous emana- 
tions, which have sent enormous masses of iron to the surface; these emanations 
mingling their anhydrous products, sometimes with those of sedimentation, at 
other times interposing themselves under the form of concentrated repositories 
in the rocks elevated by the eruptive masses.—Annales des Mines. 
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TEN MINUTES’ ADVICE ABOUT KEEPING A BANKER. 


BY J. W. GILBART, F.R.S. 
General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 


1. A banker is a man who has an open shop with proper counters, clerks, 
and books, for receiving other people’s money in order to keep it safe, 
and return it upon demand. 

2. The building or shop in which this business is carried on, is usually 
called in London a ‘‘ Banking-house,” but in Scotland, and in the country 
parts of England, it is called a ‘‘ Bank.” The word ‘bank”’ is also 
employed to denote the partnership or company who carry on the business 
of banking. Thus we say, the Bank of Scotland, the London and West- 
minster Bank, the Bank of Messrs. Coutts & Co. 

3. When a company of this kind does not consist of more than six part- 
ners, it is called a ‘‘ Private Bank ;” but when the company consists of 
several hundred partners, it is called in Scotland a ‘‘ Public Bank,” and 
in England a “ Joint-stock Bank.” 

4. A private bank is usually managed by one or more of the partners, 
and all the partners are styled bankers. A public bank is managed by a 
principal officer, who is usually styled a manager. In England a bank- 
manager is not commonly called a banker; but in Scotland all managers of 
banks, and managers of branch banks, are called bankers. So mind, when 
I use the word “‘ banker,”’ you may apply it to either a private banker or to 
a bank manager, whichever you please, as my observations will be as appli- 
cable to one as tothe other. A banker is a man who carries on the business 
of banking; and whether he carries it on upon his own account, or as the 
agent of a public company, it appears to me to make no difference as to his 
claims to be called a banker. 

5. It is the business of all these banks to receive other people’s money, 
and to return it upon demand. And when any person puts money 
into one of these banks, he is said to open an account with the bank ; and 
when he has thus opened an account, and continues to put in and draw out 
money, he is said to have a current account, or, in London phraseolegy, 
** to keep a banker.” 

6. In Scotland almost every man has an account of some sort with a 
bank. ‘The rich man in trade has an account because of the facility of con- 
ducting his operations: the rich man out of trade has an account because 
he gets interest upon his lodgments, and he keeps his money in the bank 
until he has an opportunity of investing it elsewhere at a better rate of 
interest. The middle class of people have an account because of the con- 
venience of it, and because they obtain the discount of their bills, and 
perhaps loans, on giving two sureties, which are called cash credits. The 
poorer classes lodge their small savings in the bank, because of the security, 
and because they get interest on the sums which are lodged. 

7. But in London the practice of keeping an account with a bank is by 
no means so common as in Scotland. The London banks are banks only for 
the rich. The bankers require that every person opening an account shall 
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always have a sum to his credit ; and if the sum thus kept is not what they 
deem sufficient, they will close the account. Hence the middle class of 
people in London have no banker at all, and the poorer class lodge their 
money in the savings banks where they get interest, which they would not get 
from the London banker. It should also be stated that besides keeping 
a sufficient balance, a party opening an account with a London banker is 
expected to give a certain sum every year to the clerks. This is called 
Christmas-money, and the object is merely to enable the banker to pay a 
less salary to his clerks, at the expense of his customers. 

8. But within a few years, public or joint-stock banks have been estab- 
lished in London. These banks, or at least some of them, will allow you to 
open an account without promising to keep a large balance, or even any 
balance at all, provided you pay a small sum annually as a commission. 
This sum is fixed when you open the account, and it is about the same that 

ou would be expected to give as Christmas-money to the clerks of a private 

k. Hence people of moderate incomes, and those who can employ 
the whole of their capital in their business, are now able to keep a banker. 
These banks, too, give interest on deposits, whether the sums be large or 
small, as I shall hereafter explain. 

9. The first public or joint-stock bank established in London was the 
London and the Westminster Bank. This bank is in Lothbury, and it has 
branch establishments at No. 1, St. James’s-square; No. 214, High- 
Holborn ; No. 3, Wellington-street, Borough ; No. 87, High-street, White- 
chapel ; and No. 4, Stratford-place, Oxford-street. The success of this 
bank has led to the formation of several others. You will observe that all 
banks which have branches conduct their business on the same terms at the 
branches as they do at the central office. 

10. Since, then, the Seotch system of banking is established in London, 
why should not the keeping of a banker be as general in London as in 
Scotland? I have stated that, under the old system, those chiefly who 
were denied banking facilities were the middle class of people. Now, these 
people may be subdivided into two classes—those who are engaged in trade, 
and those who are not. I shall address myself, in the first place, to the 
former class. 


11. Now, I ask you, why don’t you keep a banker? You say you have 


been in business several years, and have never kept one. Of course, if no 
banker would take your account you could not do otherwise ; but now there 
are bankers willing to take your account. But you say you can do 
without a banker. Of course youcan. The question is, not whether by 
— you can do without a banker, but whether you cannot do 

tter with one? But you reply, it would not be worth any banker's while 
to take your account. at is for his consideration, not for yours. The 
question for you to decide is, not whether your keeping a banker would be 
of use to him, but whether it would be of use to yourself. I shall point out 
to you some of the advantages. 

12. In the first place, by keeping a banker, your money will be lodged 
in a place of security. You have now £50 or £100, or perhaps sometimes 
£200 that you keep in your own house ; you take it up into your bedroom 
at night, and when you go out on Sunday you carry it in your pocket. Now 
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you may lose this money out of your pocket—the till may be robbed by 
your servants—or your house may be broken open by thieves—or your 
premises may take fire and the money may be burned. But even should 
you escape Loss, you cannot escape anxieTY. When you havea little more 
money than usual, you have fears and apprehensions lest some accident 
should occur. Now you will avoid all this trouble by keeping a banker. 

13. The banker will not only take care of your money, but he of anything 
else you commit to his charge. You can get a small tin box with your 
name painted on it, and into this box you can a your will, the lease of 
your house, policies of insurances, and any deeds or other documents that 
require particular care. You can send this box to your banker, who will take 
care of it for you ; and you can have it back whenever you like, and as often 
as you like. if your premises are insured, it is clearly improper to keep the 
she on the premises : for if the house be burned the policy will be burned 
too; and where then is your evidence of claim upon the insurance office? 

14. Another advantage is the saving of time. hen you receive money 
you will send it in alump to the bank: and when you pay away money 
you will draw cheques upon the bank. Now to draw a cheque takes u 
much less time than counting out the money that you have to pay, an 

rhaps sending out for change because you have not the exact sum. 
Besides, you sometimes hold bills which, when due, you have to send for 
payment ; now you can lodge these with your banker, who will present 
them for you. And when you accept bills, you will make them payable at 
your banker’s, instead of making them payable at your own house. Now 
in all these cases there is a great saving of time ; and, besides, your bills, 
from being made payable at the bank, will be considered more respectable. 

15. Another advantage of keeping a banker is, that it will be a check 
upon youraccounts. I need not speak to you, as a trader, of the import- 
ance of correct accounts. Your banker’s book will be an authentic record 
of your cash transactions. If you make a mistake in your trade books, the 
banker’s book will often lead to a detection of the error. If you have 
paid a sum of money, and the party denies having received it, you can refer to 
your banker’s account, and produce your cheque, which is as good as a 
receipt. By means of a banker’s account, you could trace your receipts and 
payments, even after a number of years had elapsed ; and hence disputed 
accounts could be readily adjusted, and error, arising from forgetfulness or 
oversight, be speedily rectified. 

16. I could mention several other reasons why you should keep a bank- 
er.* But what I have said will be enough to induce you to make a trial ; 
and when you have once opened an account, you will find so much conve- 
nience from it, that you will require no farther reasons to induce you to 
continue it. If it should not answer your expectations, you can, whenever 
you please, close it again. 

17. Now then, as you have made up your mind to keep a banker, the 
next thing is to determine at what bank you will open your account. On 


* The reasons assigned here have a reference chiefly to London banking. The opera- 
tions of country banking are familiarly described in ‘The Anatomy and Philos- 
ophy of Banking; or, the true Character and Value of Banks briefly explained to the 

iddle Classes of Society. By James Strachan.” (Groombridge.) 
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this point I must leave you to make your own choice. All the pustic 
BANK= issue prospectuses, containing a list of their directors, the amount of 
their paid-up capital, the names of the bankers who superintend their re- 
spective establishments, and their rules for transacting business. You can 
get a prospectus from each bank, compare them together, and please your 
own fancy. But if you have no other grounds for preference, I advise you 
to open your account with the BANK or BRANCH BANK that is NEAREST TO 
YOUR OWN PLACE OF BUSINESS. You will often have to go or send to the bank, 
and if it be a great way off, much time will be lost, and you will at times 
be induced to forego some of the advantages of keeping a banker rather than 
send to so great a distance. On this account, let your banker be your 
neighbor. Recollect, time is money. 

18. There is no difficulty in opening an account. You will enter the 
bank, and ask for the manager. Explain to him what you want todo. He 
will give you every information you may require, and you will receive, 
without charge, a small account book, called a Pass-book, and a book of 
cheques. I advise you to keep these two books, when not in use, under 
your own lock and key. 

19. You now require no farther advice from me, as your banker will give 
you the most. ample information respecting the way of conducting your account. 
Nevertheless, I may mention a point a two for your own government :— 
Do not depend entirely upon your banker’s Pass-book, but keep also an ac- 
count ina book of your own. Debit your banker with all cash you may 
pay into the bank, and credit him for all the cheques you may draw at the 
time you draw them. Send your Pass-book frequently to be made up at 
the bank, and when it returns, always compare it with your account-book. 
This will correct any mistake in the Pass-book. Besides, some of your 
cheques may not be presented for payment until several days after they are 
drawn, and if, in the meantime, you take the balance of the banker’s Pass- 
book, you will seem to have more ready cash than you actually possess, and 
this may lead you into unpleasant mistakes. 


20. When you lodge any money at the bank, always place the total 
amount of the cash and your name, at full length, upon the outside of the 
parcel, or on a slip of paper. The cashier will then see at once if he agrees 
with your amount. is will save time, and prevent mistakes. 

21. Be always open and straightforward with your banker. Do not 
represent yourself to be a richer man than you are; do not discount with 
your banker any bills that are not likely to be puncruaLty paid when due ; 
and, should any be unpaid and returned to you, pay them yourself mme- 
piaTeLy. Do not attempt to ovERDRAW your account; that is, do not 
draw cheques upon your banker for more money than you have in his 
hands, without first asking his consent ; and if you make him any promises, 
be sure that they be strictly performed. If you fail once, the banker will 
hesitate before he trusts you again. 

22. Should you be dissatisfied with any thing connected with your 
account, make your complaint to the BanKEr himself, and not to the clerks. 
Let all your communications be made in person, rather than by Lerrer. 
But do not stay long at one interview. Make no observations about the 
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weather or the news of the day. Proceed at once to the business you are 
come about, and when it is settled, retire. This will save your banker’s 
time, and give him a favorable impression of your character as a man of 
business. 

23. If your are in partnership, besides opening an account with your 
banker in the names of the firm, you should open a private account for 
yourself, that your personal affairs may be kept separate from those of the 

artnership. Or if you are in an extensive way of business, and have a 
oe family, it is advisable that you open a separate account with your 
banker, in the name of your wife, that your trade payments and your house- 
hold expenses may not be mixed upetogether in the same account. This is 
a good way of ascertaining the exact amount of your family expenditure. 

24. If you are appointed executor or assignee to an estate, or become 
treasurer to a public institution or charitable society, open a separate ac- 
count with your banker for this office, and do not mix other people’s moneys 
with your own. This will prevent mistakes and confusion in your accounts. 
These separate accounts may be kept still more distinct by being opened 
with another banker, or at another branch of the same bank. 

25. There are a good many of the middle class of people who are not 
in trade, and I must nowaddress them. Perhaps you are a clergyman, or 
a medical man, or you are in a gublic office, or are living on your rents or 
dividends. At all events, whatever you may be, I conclude you are not 
living beyond your means. If you are, I have not a word to say to you 
about keeping a banker ; you will soon, most likely, be within the keeping 
of a jailer. 

26. Several of the reasonsI have given to the trader will also apply 
to you; but there is one that applies with much greater force—the tend- 
ency to insure accurate accounts. As you are not a man of business, I shall 
not advise you to keep an account of your receipts and your expenditure. 
I know you will do no such thing. Should you ever commence to do so, 
you will get tired before the end of the year, and throw the book aside. Now, 
if you keep a banker, he will keep your accounts for you ; his Pass-book will 
show you the state of your accounts. All the money you receive you must 
send to the bank, and all your payments must be made by cheques upon the 
bank. If you want pocket-money, draw a cheque for £5 or £10, payable 
to Cash, but by no means disburse any money but through your banker. 
Your book will be balanced every half-year. You will then see the total 
amount of your receipts during the half-year, and your various payments to 
the butcher, the baker, the tailor, &. &e. The names to which the cheques 
are made payable will show you for what paper they were given, and you 
should write these names in a plain hand, that the clerks may copy them 
correctly in the Pass-book. Now, if you look through your book once 
every half year in this way you will probably see occasion to introduce some 
useful reforms into your domestic expenditure. But if you are too lazy to 
do this, hand the book to your wife, and she will do it for you. 

27. I shall now address another class of people. Perhaps you are a 
clerk, or a warehouseman, or a shopman, or a domestic servant. Well, you 
have no occasion to keep a banker ; that is, you have no oceasion to open a 
current account. But you have got a little money which you would like 
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to put into a safe place, and upon which you would like to receive interest. 
Well, now, listen to me. 

28. If the sum be under £10, or if the sum be above £10, and you are 
not likely to want it soon, put it into the savings bank ; you will receive 
interest for it at the rate of about £3 for every £100 for a year. But mind, 
you can only put money into the savings bank at certain hours in the week, 
when the bank is open, and you cannot put in more than £30 in any one 
year, nor more than £150 altogether, and you will receive no interest for 
the fractional parts of a month, and you cannot draw out any money without 
giving notice beforehand. 

29. If, then, your money is more than £10 and you have already lodged 
£30 this year in the savings bank, or £150 altogether, or if will you have 
occasion to draw out your money without giving notice, then lodge it in one 
of the public banks. These banks are open every week-day from nine 
o’clock in the morning till four in the evening; they will take lodgments 
of money to any amount, and interest will be allowed from the day it is 
lodged until the day it is drawn out; and if the sum is under £1,000 no 
notice is required. For all sums lodged on interest the bankers give 
receipts called deposit receipts. 

30. When you go to the bank to lodge upon interest any sum under 
£1,000, you need not inquire for the manager. Hand your money to any 
clerk you may see standing inside of the counter, and ask for a deposit re- 
ceipt. You will be requested (the first time you go) to write your name 
a address in a book which is kept for that purpose, and then the deposit 
receipt will be given to you without any delay. 

31. Mind, this deposit receipt is not transferable ; that is, you cannot 
lend it or give it to anybody else. When you want the money, you must 
take it yourself to the bank, and-ask the cashier to pay you the amount. 
You will then be requested to write your name on the back of the deposit 
receipt ; the cashier will see that the signature corresponds with the sig- 
nature you wrote in the book when you lodged the money, and will then 

y you the amount, and keep the receipt. 

32. Although you cannot lodge upon a deposit receipt a less sum in the 
first instance than £10, yet, having lodged that sum, you can make any 
additions to it you please. Thus, if you wish to lodge £5 more, you can 
take your £5 note and your deposit receipt for £10 to the bank, and get a 
new receipt for £15. it after having lodged £10, you wish to lodge £10 
more, you can get a separate receipt for the second £10, or have a new 
receipt for £20, whichever you please ; and observe, whenever any addition 
is made to a former receipt, the old receipt is cancelled, and the interest 
due upon it is either paid to you in money, or added to the amount of the 
new receipt, as may be most agreeable to seer 

33. The interest allowed you by the bank will at present be at the rate 
of 2 per cent. ; that is to say, after the rate of £2 upon every £100 for a 
year. 

34. Upon sums above £1,000 the interest allowed is sometimes more 
and sometimes less than 2 per cent., according to the value of money ; 
that is, according to the rate at which the bankers can employ it again, and 
a few days’ notice is usually required before the money is withdrawn ; but, 
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upon sums under £1,000 the rate of interest varies less frequently, and they 
are always repayable upon demand. 

35. You will be surprised to find how the desire of lodging money in a 
bank will grow upon you. When you had the money in your pocket, you 
were anxious to find reasons for spending it. When you have placed it in 
the bank, you will be anxious to find reasons for not spending it. All habits 
are formed or strengthened by repeated acts. The more money you lodge in 
the bank, the more you will desire to lodge. You will go on making addi- 
tions, until at last, you will probably have acquired a sum that shall lay the 
foundation of your advance to a higher station in society. 


MINES AND MINING. 


From the London Correspondent of the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


London, March 8th, 1850. 


The following facts, drawn from the experience of all the chief mining 
countries and great mining associations of the world, can hardly fail to be in- 
teresting to such of your readers as are in any way connected with California ; 
and I suppose there are few who have not some direct or indirect interest 
there. 

I have often addressed you on the subject of mining—(long before 


California made gold-mining the absorbing topic)—and in reference to the 
development of the mineral wealth of the United States proper ; and you 
are aware that it is a subject to which I have given much attention, and 
with which I am very conversant. 

Such being the case, I cannot, without anxiety and regret, see the dis- 
position (which begins to be manifest) to comparatively abandon gold- 
washing, and turn to sub-surface mining, and the pursuit of ‘‘ Quartz 
veins.” 

“ Vain”’ mining it has invariably proved to be ; and the rich specimens 
and flattering reports—(always authenticated beyond question )—furnished 
as an encouragement to this species of adventure, now in California, are to 
be met with, in equally tempting and equally authentic form, in the history 
of every project of the kind that human experience has furnished. 

I am not offering an individual opinion, but all experience (facts and 
statistics) seems to show that the solid deposits of gold which are looked for 
now, as often before, do not exist ; and the statements which have reached 
this country up to this date do not appear at all to controvert the principle ; 
for although it may prove erroneous, it is true that the first specimens of ore, 
(i. e., those at the surface) have always been richer than any which could 
subsequently be found, and the delusive pursuit of the subterranean wealth 
has invariably ended in ruin. I would deter my countrymen from the ex- 

riment,—and I would at any rate ask them to read the ‘‘ evidence ”’ which 
poe here placed before them, and which could easily be doubled in quan- 
tity and quadrupled in force. 

In return for this discouragement to gold-mining, analogy encourages the 

74 
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belief that diamond mines will be found in California; and a little min- 
eralogical survey with that view, would neither be unwise nor costly. 

Of all the gold mines of the world, the most celebrated in ancient or 
modern times is the Congo Soco, belonging to the “ Imperial Brazilian 
Mining Association of London.”’ Its very name of ‘‘ Congo Soco,” being 
the negro term for ‘‘ midnight thief,”’ is strongly suggestive of hidden wealth, 
and of the attempts to obtain it. This company is the oasis in the desert, the 
only one of all the many mining companies started in the eventful year of 
1825, which did not turn out a positive failure, and yet even this company 
has not given five per cent. interest on its capital. At a time when 
companies were being brought forward in shoals, this one made its appear- 
ance under very indifferent auspices. The projector was unknown in this 
city, and to judge by his outward appearance, had not much credit with his 
tailor. However, sufficient was scraped together to advertise it ; but no one 
applied for shares, until, as a last resort, a ‘‘ puff” of extraordinary magni- 
tude was put forth, in the shape of an announcement that ‘‘ no more shares 
could be sold under a premium of £5 per share.” The bait took. Ten 
thousand shares, at £5 premium per share, gave £50,000 net to the pockets 
of the few. This wasa gold mine to begin with. What more did they 
require? Unluckily, the shareholders expected great things, and some- 
thing must be done to give at least a colorable pretext to the appearance of 
business. The projector was sent to Brazil. To be sure, he was totally in- 
nocent of all knowledge of science—the arts were hermetically closed to him ; 
but then, he had been in Brazil ;—he had kept a shop in the mines there, and 
consequently he knew all about mining ! His previous principal business 
there, had been to retail rum to the negroes employed in washing for gold, 
and therefore his ability to conduct the operations of a large mining company 
was unquestionable. However, fools sometimes stumble upon what wise 
men can’t find out ; and in this instance it certainly was the case. Guided, 
not by his knowledge, but literally by his ignorance, he purchased the mine 
most noted for its wealth, and thus got over all difficulty as to the relative 
claims of others, and escaped from the necessity of showing his ignorance of 
mining and of geology. It was enough for him that the mine had a good 
name, and would make up for Ais bad one; and that it was “‘ puffable ” on 
the London Stock Exchange. The difficulties attending the working were 
of no moment. That the nature of the ground would require much timber- 
work to sustain the walls of the shafts and levels, was of no consequence ; 
nor that the quantity of water in it would be an endless source of expense. 
All these points never entered the head of the projector, because he was by 
nature and education utterly unable to entertain them. His knowledge was 
limited to the fact that he was sent to the Brazils ata salary of three thousand 
pounds a year (and pickings) to buy a mine, and he bought one; which, 
after proving a failure for several years, suddenly became rich, and returned 
large amounts of gold to its owners. 

The surrounding country is a red micaceous schist: the mine itself is an 
iron one, producing micaceous black oxide of iron combined with black oxide 
of manganese ; and amid this large mass, thin veins of pure gold are found. 
The ore is brought to the surface and crushed through wet stamps, from 
under which it passes in the form of a minute powder ; thence by the action 
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of a small stream of water it is conveyed over inclined planks, covered with 
half-tanned cow-skins with the hair still on. The gold, by reason of its great 
specific gravity, sinks immediately, and the oxides of iron and manganese are 
floated off. The gold as soon as it sinks passes under the hairs of the cow- 
hide, (the cow-hide being so placed, strange as it may seem, that the hairs 
point down the stream, ) and is there retained until the skins are taken up at 
night and washed. After the projector had done with the mine, and while 
it was under the care of Capt. Lyon, R. N., (of Arctic expedition celebrity, ) 
it has been known to yield in a single day as much as one hundred pounds 
weight of gold dust ; which at the lowest computation was worth twenty 
thousand dollars. But the expenses were enormous. To begin, the Bra- 
zilian Government exacted and obtained one-fourth of the gross produce, 
on the ground that the company consisted of foreigners solely, and must 
therefore pay that tax ; natives paying only five per cent. It was calculat- 
ed that the mine must average seven pounds weight of gold dust for 
every working day, to enable it to pay this tax, and to pay the ordinary 
working expenses. The country could furnish nothing worthy of a name, 
except the most ordinary supplies of food, in the shape of Indian corn, 
coffee and beef. Everything else had to come from Rio de Janeiro, on 
the backs of mules, a journey varying with the wet or dry weather 
from forty down to twenty days, and the distance not four hundred miles ! 
Steel, gunpowder, nails, cloth, tools, in short, everything which it re- 
quired the hand of man to produce, had to be imported and taken to the 
mines. The Brazilian, surrounded with all the luxurious vegetation of the 
tropics, will not labor. His mountains contain iron, lead, manganese, and 
other ores, but there is not one permanent establishment for working them. 
[Don Pepro I. once visited the interior, and after his return, his Emperor- 
ship denominated his people ‘‘Macacos” or Monkeys ; and if the want of 
manliness, industry, and intelligence, constitutes a claim to the title, they cer- 
tainly have it.] The Company had to do everything for itself. It could 
not place the slightest reliance on the Brazilians for even the most trifling 
assistance ; every nail required had to be imported from ope or else made 
at the Company’s own forges, and when obtained, it was calculated to have 
cost its own weight in silver. Buta better judgment can be formed from 
the fact, that in the gold regions, all payments were made in a copper 
currency / 

In the year 1825, when the mony, Wg was so strong in this country 
that it was considered sufficient to hold a few shares in any one of the 
companies, to have the foundation of a secure fortune, many mines were 
selected, in the Brazils and other of South America, in the full belief 
that though they had been abandoned by the former owners, it was onl 
necessary to apply the skill of the Cornish miners, and power of the Corni 
engines, to obtain larger amounts of gold and silver than had ever yet been 
taken from them. The total absence of all dividends, from the date of the 
subscription until this present moment, fully testifies how egregiously mis- 
taken were the projectors, directors, and all others, in this matter. Another 
error was, a belief that, by the superior talent employed, the source from 
whence the gold originally came, could be discovered—for it was supposed 
that the water-worn fragments found at the bottom of the valleys were not in 
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their natural position, but were by some means borne thither from mines 
in the adjacent hills. As I perceive that this same fallacious view is now 
entertained by the gold-washers in California, I consider it well worth 
while to point out the result of the labor of many of the companies, who, 
with enormous capitals, and with the best intelligence that Europe could 
furnish, ( from the Hartz Mountains, or from the Cabinets and Colleges of 
Paris, or from Cornwall, Derbyshire or Scotland,) all alike failed in the 
object in view; just as in 1836, the ‘‘ Union Gold Mine ” in Goochland 
County, Virginia, and “‘Smith’s Gold Mine,” in the same State, failed, 
from seeking what was not in existence. 

‘The National Brazilian Mining Company ” was formed in London for 
the purpose of examining the mines in the hills of Cuiaba, Descoberta and 
Emilia The principal reasons for selecting these localities being that the 
valleys at their head had been successfully washed from end to end, the 
entire breadth ; and if the valleys were rich enough to pay for working, the 
veins which originated the gold must be enormously valuable. On the 
Emily mine, under the efficient management of able mining captains, with a 
full foree of nearly forty English miners and artisans, and recently two 
hundred Brazilians and slaves, the entire monthly produce seldom exceeded 
one ounce of gold !—-being about half the amount paid for wages to a single 
Cornish miner for the same period, and I believe less than the result of the 
day’s labor of a single man in California. The hills were pierced in all direc- 
tions: vein after vein of pure white quartz was cut, but scarce a trace of 
the gold could be discovered, although the nearer the works were to the 
crown of the veins, the richer the returns. I think I shall be able to show, 
presently, the reason for this anomaly, which is diametrically opposed to 
the doctrine universally adopted by miners, that the greatest riches are at the 

greatest depth. So persevering were the miners, and so delusive the hopes 

held out to the fortunate shareholders, that the money was forthcoming 
bountifully, in spite of the poverty of the returns of gold; and hundreds 
upon hundreds of fathoms of galleries, shafts and adits were driven, before 
the infuriated projector could be induced to withdraw the workmen and 
** stop the mine.” : 

The Cutaba-hill is one mass of quartz, interspersed with auriferous iron 

ites ; its produce is always proportioned to the quantity of labor done ; 
bat, unfortunately, the — being always equal to the produce of gold, 
profits are exactly nil. ere are neither veins, nor shafts, nor galleries, 
nor adits, nor levels, nor any other of the ordinary concomitants of mines ; but 
simply an immense guarry, open to the skies. The rock is carried down 
by means of ‘‘shoots’’ to the foot of the hill, (about four hundred feet 
descent,) and there crushed under stamp-heads, each iron head weighing 
400 lbs. and the “lifter” cut out of a single tree, and weighing about 200 
Ibs. more. About sixty such heads, (not to count the animated wooden 
ones,) are employed ; each capable of reducing to dust a ton of rock in a 
day. The whole of this vast machinery is moved by water power, and the 
clatter made by the heads as they strike upon the ore is worthy of Pandemo- 
nium, or the work-shops of the Cyclops. No one attempts to speak within 
the sheds under which the works are carried on; and the rattle may be 
heard at the distance of a mile. As soon as the ore is sufficiently pia eg 
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it is floated by the action of water through grates ; such gates being so finely 
pierced that pins could scarcely be passed through them. When once the 
sand has escaped from under the crushers, it floats down along inclined 
planes covered with the hair skins of cows or oxen, placed as already de- 
scribed. Contrary to what would be supposed, the hairs are turned down 
the stream, and thus the heavier grains of gold sink under the hairs, and are 
there retained, while the lighter portions are floated off. It is very curious, 
but true, that although the gold produced monthly has amounted to some 
pounds in weight, it has never yet, even with the finest microscope, been 
seen in the stone from which it is obtained. 

The Descoberta (or discovery) was so named by the former owner ; but 
unfortunately the English Company cannot authenticate the justice of the 
nomenclature, as they have failed to ‘‘ discover’ anything but their own 
gullibility ; and they dug pretty deep, before they discovered that. It was 
represented as being a mine of ‘ pockets ;”’ sometimes valueless, but often 
producing large ‘ bunches” ;—in short, just the mine to sell to a man 
thoroughly ignorant of mining ; and just the sort of a mine for him to buy, be- 
cause he could easily palm it off on men as ignorant as himself, as being worth 
the money he charged for it, although very different from the money he paid. 
This mine is in a mica schistous formation, having veins of quartz running 
through the hill; these veins often containing quantities of iron ore, and 
sometimes showing gold. Though rather richer than the Emily, yet it has 
never realized sufficient to repay one-thousandth part of the sums expended 
upon it, and, like the Emily, has been abandoned. 

The Directors, finding that the profits of the Company from its three 
mines were ‘‘ nil,” determined to purchase a mine not in quartz, but in an 
tron formation; and as an apology, published a pamphlet containing the 
following paragraph, which I am anxious to lay before you, that the miners 
in California may not be induced to leave their profitable gold-washing to 
go searching for gold in the QUARTZ veins :— 

‘The produce from these mines has hitherto much disappointed expectation. 
The lodes are composed principally of quartz: at depth, they have either 
split into branches, rendering it uncertain which ought to be followed, or 
they have diminished in size and produce by what are termed by the miners, 
‘ Horses of Killas.’ In an infant country like Brazil, whose geological 
structure is almost entirely unexplored and unknown, opinion on many affairs 
must, of necessity, lean in a great measure for its guidance on European 
analogy ; and no human science or sagacity could have discovered, no 
human prescience could have foreseen, these peculiarities in the quarts 
lodes, worked by the association in Minaes Geraes.”’ 

But now that the fact is known, that the modern mining rules applicable 
to copper, and tin, and silver, and lead, do not accord with the gold mines 
in the Brazils, the sooner this fact is widely disseminated, the better. These 
mines were carried on with great liberality and vigor, and I have before me 
sundry balance-sheets, showing £200,000 (say $1,000,000) to have been 
expend ed in the purchase and working of the mines. Now one million of 
dollars is a large sum for such a purpose, and therefore it is evident that the 
operations of the Company were not stinted for want of means. Had the 
‘* quartz veins’ contained anything, it would have been got out. Manager, 
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surgeon, clerks, mining-captains, a score of Cornish miners, a dozen of 
mechanies (including carpenters, masons, and smiths), making a total of 
about fifty Europeans, averaging a pay of about four guineas a week each, is 
sufficient ‘‘ staff’’ to carry on any mining operations; and the pay would 
ensure the selection of the most capable men. In addition, the slaves 
would not be less than four hundred, exclusive of children, and, perhaps, 
eighty hired Brazilians, being sufficient manual force for the intellectual 
wer of the Europeans to keep in motion. 

Another of the Brazilian Mining Companies of English growth, is the 
‘St. Joao del Rey.’’ It was formed by the late Capt. Lyon, whose travels 
in Mexico are well known to the reading world on both sides the Atlantic, 
but who is better known as one of the earlier Arctic voyagers, and is 
alluded to by me in connection with the ‘‘Oongo Soco.” This mine is 
little more than a quarry of rock, containing, besides gold, sulphuret of 
iron, and arsenic. It cannot be classed among “‘ veins.” This company 
is the only one now working to a profit; and that too, after eighteen 
years of steady labor had been bestowed upon the mine. A change in 
the management, introducing the most grinding economy, and forcing from 
the slaves an overplus of labor, was requisite, before the slightest shadow of 
a dividend was forthcoming. Yet it has had more advantages than any other 
mining company. Owing to the stoppage of other companies, it has bought 
their negroes cheap, after they have had from seven to fourteen years’ tuition 
under English artisans, and have become truly expert in their various 
avocations. This alone has been a great gain. Another benefit to the St. 
Joao del Rey Company, bas been the facility with which it obtained, often 
at reduced wages, the services of many of the European miners, discharged 
from other companies, without incurring the expense of bringing them from 
Europe, or entering into bonds to return them at the expiration of the 
agreement. 

After a period of twenty-five years has elapsed, it is amusing to reflect how 
ingeniously the polite old Portuguese ‘‘ took in” the English speculators 
who were purchasing mines. The courteous Creoles spoke with becoming 
humility of their ‘‘ ignorance of the art of mining ;”’ of the ‘ superiority of 
the knowledge of foreigners ;”’ of their own inability to construct the simplest 
machinery ; of the diffieulty of cutting even an adit level ; of their futile 
attempts at emptying the works of the smallest quantity of water; of the 
necessity which they labored under, of laying open the vein by cutting a 
deep trench along side of it;—Jin fact, they spoke of everything but 
the to them known fact that, in every instance, the anly profitable part of 
the mine was at the surface, within a few fathoms of the grass ; and that all 
below it was barren quartz, solid veins without a trace of gold. In 
many instances the reason for having discontinued the mines was placed 
thus :—‘‘ That the ancestors of the present owners having found an un- 
usually rich spot at the lowest depths of the mine, were employed with 
all their slaves in getting it, and just after the solid gold had been broken, 
and before it was raised to the surface, the mine fell in and buried them.” 
These to the greedy eyes of the speculators, were visions of dead men’s 
bones, commingled with lumps of gold, of wealth enormous: and all to be 
obtained for the paltry consideration of a few bills of exchange on England ; 
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being, in other words, the purchase-money—a few ‘‘ tens of thousands.” 
Alas! for the result. After bestowing ‘‘ no end” of labor in pumping the 
mine dry, when the wished-for spot was obtained, the bones had rotted 
away with the lapse of years, and some how or other the imperishable 
gold had vanished with them. 

The three existing companies of Congo Soco, Cuiaba and St. Joao del 
Rey, own not less than fifteen hundred slaves: and as these companies are 
almost entirely composed of British subjects, we have the anomaly of 
English slaveholders to a pretty round extent. About twenty-five years 
ago they were first purchased, and at that time they consisted of lads and 
girls, just brought from Africa: in fact, just out of the slave ships ; ignorant 
of every word of Portuguese or English, ignorant of their destination, or of 
their probable treatment. They were bought and sold in gangs of about 
sixty each ; all or none—and at a round figure for the lot. Occasionally, 
an old one was found among them, but then his head and beard were close 
shaved, and under the influence of new rum, and the promise of the prettiest 
gitl for a wife, he generally showed, for the hour at least, considerable 
alacrity: but the fire of his eye soon fled ; the unwonted animation gave 
way to his usual heaviness of limb ; and in about a fortnight, the active, 
powerful negro was converted into a grey-headed old badger, who could not 
work, although he must be fed ;—but this was-a rare case. These negroes 
were well treated, overclothed, fed with abundance of vegetable food, and 
three times a week with fresh beef. They soon became acclimated—awmarriages 
were soon made among them—their houses were proof alike to the cold 
rains, and to the rays of the tropical sun ; their masters were never allowed to 
strike them: they could only be flogged by the Brazilian driver, and that, 
too, after they had been tried before the officers of the mine. and then in 
their presence. The duties of the Engliah surgeon included attending on 
the slaves. At one time an English Protestant clergyman attended to their 
spiritual wants—at the others, Catholic priests performed the same duty. 

So well contented are they with their lot, with their wives, their homes 
and their children, that in no one instance has any one of them availed 
himself of that paternal law in the Brazils, which enables any slave to free 
himself or his offspring. The law is this: a slave may summon his master 
before two magistrates, who possess the power of appraising the slave, and if 
he, or any one for him, at any future time pays the amount, he can demand his 
freedom. Nay more, if at the birth ofa child he tenders his master the fixed 
sum of five pounds sterling, the infant is free, and the master is obliged for 
seven years to find that infant food, without exacting any labor from him or 
any extra labor from his parents. The existing race of negroes, sprung from 
these imported slaves, are said to be remarkably well formed, with well 
developed foreheads, and speaking fluently both English and Portuguese ; 
willing to work as artisans ; having a thorough knowledge of their duties ; 
showing great love of music, and having a just fear of punishment and hope 
in a future state. They do not read. Some attempts have been made to 
give the negroes wholesale freedom ; but at present this would not be a 
benefit, and in this case Englishmen admit it; because negroes, only one 
remove fromt he African, are not in a condition to understand the blessings 
of freedom ; because, with every want supplied as soon as known by a 
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proprietary of slaveholders, their position could not be improved ; because 
the class of knowledge they possess is limited to the due performance of 
certain duties as blacksmiths, &c.; but how to turn that knowledge to ac- 
count, how to sell it to advantage, they have never been taught and do 
not know. 


Gold-washing and Mining Practically Considered. 


At this time, the two greatest Gotp Minine Counrrtes are the United 
States and Russia, and if any one has any doubts of the superiority of the 
West over the East, let him compare the machines used by each of them. 
The American Burke Rocker, is the result of the labors of a poor carpen- 
ter in Burke County, North Carolina, and is a rare instance of the applica- 
tion of simple practical wisdom, unincumbered by theory or abstraction. 

It is seldom, indeed, that the fertile imagination which suggests the remedy 
for a want, is to be found in combination with the artistic skill which can 
create in solid material what the mind only shadows forth. This ‘‘ rocker” 
was perfect as first invented—all its fellows have been made after the same 
model that first drew the admiration of the miners of Burke. In form, it is 
an oblong, about five feet by two feet, having a pierced iron plate at the 
top, and the bottom is rounded. It is hung on swivels by the head and foot, 
and rocks to and fro, cradle-fashion, by the help of springs. From side to 
side across the bottom, are thin ridges of wood about two inches in height. 
While one man works the “‘ rocker,” another, at the rate of a spadeful a 
minute, puts the auriferous diluvium on the pierced iron plate, while a 
stream of water continuously falls upon it. The action of the rocker is 
rapidly (almost instantaneously) to separate the large stones from the smaller, 
and from the sand and earthy matters; and by causing the large stones 
to rub against each other, under the action of the water, on the top of the 
iron plate, they become perfectly clean, and roll off at the bottom without 
even a grain of sand adhering to any of them. 

The smaller stones, the sand, the earthy coloring matters and the Goxp, 
having passed through the holes, they, together with the water, are satura- 
ted from side to side of the machine, until the gold, by reason of its specific 
gravity, has subsided ; and the other substences floating over its ridges, 
ultimately pass off at the lowest end of the Burke rocker. In this way, 
from forty to sixty pounds of poor alluvium may be washed in a minute ; but if 
it is known to be rich, the quantity put on at a time is much less, perha' 
only a fourth. Now let us balance the foregoing account of the simple 
American rocker which can be worked bya single man, and can be removed 
from place to place with the same facility as a plough ; and also can be used 
on the spot where the gold is found. Let us compare this with the follow- 
ing account of the famous Russian invention, which I have obtained direct 
from an experienced Russian miner. The Russian troughs are much 
longer than the rockers, but like them, are circular at the bottom. The 
distinctive difference is, that while the rockers move, the troughs are station- 
ary—the needful motion being given to a series of small rakes, which work 
from side to side, and stir up some portion of the sand. The quantity of 
work done by one of these instruments, is mere child’s-play to that o. the 
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other, so much so, that the Russians actually weigh the earth which they 
put into their machine ; a folly of which the Californians will never be 

ilty. The machines of the Ural mountains, are fixtures, put at work 
with all the gear of cog-wheels and water-wheels, and are useless in dry 
seasons, besides often requiring the earth or sand to be transported many a 
weary mile from the spot where it is found to the site of the ‘* washing-tub.” 

For the last hundred years, gold-washing in Europe has been confined to 
gypsies and to such classes of society ;—it had become the last resource 
of an ignorant, hard-working population. It was not always so. Three 
hundred years ago it poe the attention of all classes. There was 
searcely a hilly micaceous schistous range any where that did not have its 
regular gold-washers. Of the books on mining, published in those days, 
at least one fourth were devoted to this art, and although written in quaint 
Latin, they still leave us much valuable knowledge. As much of this 
knowledge will be serviceable to your readers in California, and also inter- 
esting to the general reader, as well as to the literary antiquarian, I make no 
apology for introducing into your columns the details of a subject which, 
although purely scientific, has a direct practical bearing. 

Where the banks of the stream contained gold, the plan used to be to throw 
small dams of furze, twigs and stones across the stream, and then breaking 
the earth from the banks into the water with mattocks, to allow the water to 
wash and float away the earthy particles, leaving the grains of gold which 
sunk to the bottom, to be retained by the dams. At nightfall the gold was 
gathered up and washed clean. This could be done only where the stream 
was little more than a mountain rill, and the banks overhanging it some feet. 
So this process was of limited application. 

In some cases, the diluvium was put into a labyrinth of troughs, (such 
troughs being made out of trees hollowed by fire) and then gradually washed 
away under the combined action of the stream and of a rake in the hands of 
an experienced workman. The roughness of the interior of the troughs 
was an advantage, because every little hollow would retain the gold. 

At one place, the gold-seekers are represented as conducting a small 
stream around the hills until it is brought to the auriferous hill, and then it 
is allowed to run down a channel cut in its sides, in which channel the wash- 
ers placed wooden troughs, with transverse ledges; and then their whole 
duty was to tumble the earth into the stream, and rely upon the gold being 
retained by the ledges—one of the workmen being constantly employed in 
agitating the muddy water with a rake. 

Similar ‘‘ landers” to those then in use, may be seen at any of the tin 
mines in Cornwall ; twenty inches deep,—two feet wide at the top, where 
the sand and water is put in,—four inches wide at the foot, where the sand 
and water pass off,—and four to six feet long; the object of making the 
foot so much narrower than the top, being, that whatever is sufficiently light 
to float at all may be carried away altogether by the increased power of the 
water: such increased power being gained by compressing the water into a 
narrower space. 

Another class of washers stretched across their troughs skins of animals, 
tanned with the hair on, and relied upon the gold becoming entangled with 
the hair, and there retained until the skins were taken up at nightfall and 
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washed in the tubs. This system is universal in Brazil at this day ; although 
it is so old as to be the foundation of the Golden Fleece so famous in the 
voyage of Jason and the Argonauts, to Colchis. Ina print now before 
me, persons are represented as examining the fleecy skin of a ram, which 
had been placed in a running stream, and had caught and retained all the 
grains of gold which had been brought down upon it, either by the ordinary 
action of the stream, or of floods. 

Another variety of the ‘‘ Golden Fleece”’ is the woolly hair of the head of 
a negro, and a very profitable one it is sometimes found to be ; but in this 
instance the fleece is not plunged beneath the stream. An attentive over- 
seer of the slaves in the Brazils, will often see them scratch their heads, 
while washing for gold, and he knows as well as they do, that each elevation 
of the hand has robbed the bowl of a grain of precious metal. Accordingly, 
at the end of the day’s work, he had the hair shaved off and then washed, 
and thus adds materially to the profits of the day’s work. Sometimes the 
negro is thirsty, and will constantly drink water from the hollow of his hand. 
The overseer, watching from the river bank, notes the circumstance, and 
alleviates his thirst with a solution of sulphate of zine. The emetic soon 
operates, and returns a fee of granular gold to the ‘“‘doctor.’’ In the 
diamond district of the Brazils, this is a constant operation ; and all the 
punishments cannot put a stop to the attempts to secrete the gems, because 
the plunder of a single fine stone is sufficient to make a negro’s fortune for 
life if he can but recover his liberty ;—but in the gold districts, one such 
emetic or shaving operation is sufficient. I ought not to mention the 
*‘ diamond district ” without pointing out that every gold region has its con- 
comitant diamond range ; and I am in daily expectation of hearing from 
California of a discovery of these precious stones. I am sure that Professor 
Clemson, of Philadelphia, had one in his possession, and that he found it in 
one of the Southern States. And although “one swallow does not make 
summer,’ nor one diamond make a diamond mine, still it justifies the 
supposition that more might be found for the seeking. 

Another method of the earlier followers of this business, was to spread 
rough cloth with long hairs upon it, in the troughs, and after washing the 
earth in another trough, to -~ the whole to float gently over the cloth, 
relying upon the specific gravity of the gold to cause it to sink, and thus 
become entangled with the hairs, and retained there. The description of 
cloth manufactured in modern days, and denominated ‘‘ Bear Skin,” 
exactly accords with those mentioned as being “‘ in general use ” for this 
po: When skins are difficult to obtain in the Brazils, coarse green 

aize is substituted, but not oftener than necessity compels. Sometimes a 
net is used ; it is spread like a cloth, and each line of the net causes a ripple 
in the water, and when the gold receives the slightest check in its motion 
while floating down the stream, it subsides in an instant and is there retained. 
The old gold-washer knew his business :—he relied upon his own simple ex- 
perience ; he relied upon the well-known fact that the specific gravity of 

ld being so much greater than that of any other substance found in com- 

ination with it, it was sufficient to give the gold an opportunity of subsid- 
ing, in ‘‘ troubled waters,” and it would do so. Toa neglect of these simple 
rules we may readily ascribe the abuse and mal-application of the many 
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scientific machines conveyed to California at great expense. Had they 
been submitted to the inspection of any one conversant with gold-washing, 
their inability would at once have been pointed out ; at least I learn that it 
was so with those which emanated from the prolific brains of the English- 
men, during the mining mania of 1825, in London; and that many a 
« brilliant invention” was condemned before trial. 

One peculiar class of the gold-washers may be termed the ‘‘ Knights 
Errant.” They are not gregarious. They work alone. Each on “his 
own hook.” ‘The solitary trapper of the territories of the far West is not 
more solitary. His mattock, knife and frying-pan are his only companions. 
The pan is, however, innocent of culinary uses. The solitaire would eat 
roots before he would desecrate his friendly utensil to the vile purpose of 
cooking. One particle of grease would render it useless. The frying-pan 
is his sole gold-washing machine ; and it is wonderful how, with so rude and 
so unscientific an implement, by mere mechanical ability on the part of the 
operator, and by unwearied assiduity, he can and does separate the nobler 
metal from the impurities with which it is surrounded. This class of men 
are of all the most valuable ; they are the pioneers of the mass. To them 
we must look if we would have the gold region extended ; for the knowledge 
that a single unknown man has returned from the wilderness with a store of 

old induces a number to penetrate into and develop its fastnesses ; and thus 
the limits of the washings are extended. These men scoop into their pans 
a small quantity of the earth, and stooping down by the margin of the 
streams, “‘ wash” in that awkward position. Even here we may learn from 
the wisdom of those who have preceded us. Some of the German washers 
in 1561, used a bowl the shape of half an egg cut the long way, and sus- 
pended it from the bough of a tree, over a stream ; thus with less labor they 
washed at once a quantity which the modern workmen could not even lift. 

Another plan in use, at the same date, was to avail themselves of the 
stream itself, to carry the load, and for this purpose the washer entered the 
river to the full depths of his legs, floated his bowl containing the diluvium, 
and found that a very small exertion would enable him to support a weight 
resting on the water, while to carry it in the air, would require a very great 
one. The negroes in the Brazils pursue the same system; and although 
it may seem highly detrimental to health, to stand for hours with the feet 
and legs in a cold mountain stream, while the head is exposed to all the 
heat of a vertical sun, yet it is not found that life is shortened by the pro- 
cess. The Brazilian washers have been employed for centuries, and have 
simplified the two tools which they use, until it seems impossible to improve 
upon them. The “Almocafa,” or ‘‘Bonhomo,” is a tool, combining with 
much lightness, all the useful qualities of the pick, the mattock, and the 
large trowel. It is used with one or both hands. The ‘‘Gamella,”’ or 
‘Cone bowl,” is used in the same way as the frying-pan ; but it possesses 
the great advantage of causing the whole of the gold to settle and concen- 
trate in the centre, thus effecting in a single operation what the frying-pan 
does in ten. Both these instruments are made in Birmingham, from models 
obtained from the Brazils, by Messrs. Scuonerretps & Sons, who have 
secured the manufacture of them by Letters Patent, and they now send 
them in hundreds to California. (Their agents in New York, are Messrs, 
Ex.iman, Brotuers. ) AnGio-KNICKERBOCKER. 
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DEMANDING THE SPECIE. 


The contemplated movement to establish a bank in this city which shall 
compel the country banks to provide by deposits for redeeming their bills at 
its counter, reminds us of an occurrence which took place in Connecticut 
at the time this system was adopted by the Suffolk Bank in Boston. The 
Bostonians had long been annoyed by the discount which they were obliged 
to pay upon uncurrent bills, and a requirement was issued, ay ee 
country banks throughout New England to keep a deposit with the Suffolk 
for the redemption of their notes at par, under penalty of being called on 
for the specie. Most of these institutions acquiesced in the arrangement ; but 
there was one country bank in Connecticut which remained obstinate. It 
had been established for local purposes ; its circulation was almost entirely in 
the hands of farmers, who laid its bills away in the tills of their chests in 
preference to coin, and it, therefore, paid little heed to the requirement, and 
eared less for the threatened penalty. 

After the lapse of six months, or, perhaps, a longer interval, a small col- 
lection of its notes had been in Boston, and an agent was despatched to 
present them at its counter and demand the coin. At that period the coun- 
try was not, as at present, intersected by railroads, and the agent made his 
debut in the town where the bank is located, by the afternoon stage. The 
offices were accessible at all hours to their country customers, but as the 
period for city banking had passed for the day, our friend waited, a8 a 
matter of course, until ‘‘ banking hours’’ next morning. Meanwhile, it is 
said, he entertained the gossips at the country tavern with divers mysterious 
intimations, that the bank in their vicinity was likely “‘ to suffer some loss ” 
the following day. Whether this hint reached the ears of the parties inter- 
ested, is not certainly known ; but when he presented himself at the bank- 
ing house, in the morning, he created nothing like the sensation which he 
expected. He laid down his bundle of bills, and his call for specie was 
answered by the appearance of a shrewd boy, eleven years old, or there- 
abouts ; who, from what appeared to be an old nail-keg behind the counter, 
commenced, with great care and deliberation, counting out the sum in five 
and ten cent pieces. The gentleman who wished to bag his gold or silver 
and be off in the morning stage, was very indignant, and vociferated his 
request to see some of the officers of the bank. A very queer-looking old 
alee who sat writing at a desk near by, gave him a peculiar look over the 
top of a pair of silver spectacles, and quietly replying, that he “‘ guessed the 
boy would make no mistake in the count,”’ went on with his employment. 
Tt was near evening when the payment, which had been confined as far as 

ssible to the satin silver coin in the vaults of the bank, was concluded. 

he old gentleman had relieved the boy a portion of the time in his duty, 
but made little faster progress, and the agent was completely wearied out. 
After transferring his treasure to the tavern, he learned that the stage only 
ran each, nay, on alternate days, Sundays excepted, and this being Friday, 
it would not forward him in his journey until Monday. The landlord gave 
the slightest possible chuckle, as he furnished him this intelligence, and two 
or three lookers-on comforted him very drily with the assertion, that he 
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would find Parson B. (their minister,) a very solid preacher—“ a little te- 
dious at times, but very sound!” 

The agent returned to Boston thoroughly disgusted with his experience, 
and was never again seen in the village on a similar errand. At present the 
population in that vicinity having become more commercial, the bank has 
found it for its interest to conform to the existing arrangement, and the 
demand for specie is remembered only as an item of history.— New York 
Journal of Commerce. 


MORAL DUTY OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


Such being the equitable and beneficial principles on which mutual as- 
surance societies are established, it is clear that they present, to men in 
the enjoyment of income, but possessing but little, a most suitable and 
favorable means of providing, in a greater or less degree, for the endeared 
and helpless relatives who may survive them. That only about one hundred 
thousand persons in the United Kingdom should have taken advantage of 
life assurance, being but one in sixty-two of the supposed heads of families, 
surely affords a striking view of—shall we call it the improvidence of man- 
kind, or shall we rather not designate it as their culpable selfishness? For 
what is the predicament of that man who for the gratification of his affections, 
surrounds himself with a wife and children, and peaceably lives in the enjoy- 
ment of these valued blessings, with the knowledge that, ere three moments 
at any time shall have passed, the cessation of his existence may throw wife 
and children together into a state of destitution? When the case is fully 
reflected upon, it must certainly appear as one of gross selfishness, notwith- 
standing that the world has not been accustomed to regard it in that light. 
It is imperatively the duty of every man to provide, while he yet lives, for 
his own; we would say it is not more his duty to provide for their daily 
bread during his life, than it is to provide as far as he can, against their 
being left penniless in the event of his death. Indeed, between these two 
duties there is no essential distinction, for life assurance makes the one as 
much a matter of current expenditure as the other. One part of his income 
can be devoted by a head of a family to the necessities of the present ; 
another may be stored up, by means of life assurance, to provide against the 
future ; and thus he may be said to do the whole of his duty to his family, 
instead of, as is generally the case, only doing half of it. 

It may be felt by many, that admitting this duty in full, their income is 
nevertheless insufficient to enable them to spare even the small sum necessa- 
ry as an annual premium for life assurance. The necessities of the present 
are in their case so great, that they do not see how they can afford it. We 
believe there can be no obstacle which is apt to appear more real than this, 
when an income is at all limited ; and yet it is easy to show that no obstacle 
could be more ideal. It will be readily acknowledged by every body who 
has an income at all, that there must be some who have smaller incomes. 
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Say, for instance, that any man has $400 per annum: he cannot doubt that 
there are some who have only $350. Now, if these persons live on $350, 
why may not he do so too, sparing the odd $50 as a deposit for life assur- 
ance? In like manner, he who has $200, may live as a man who has only 
$175, and devote the remaining $25 to have a sum assured on his life ; and 
soon. It may require an effort to accomplish this, but is not the object 
worthy of an effort? And can any be held as honest, or any way good, 
who will not make such an effort, rather than be always liable to the risk of 
leaving in beggary the beings whom he most cherishes on earth, and for 
whose support he alone is responsible. 


WEALTH AND PROSPERITY OF NEW YORK CITY. 
From the New York Correspondent of the Washington Union. 


Tn the last few years the demands upon New York capital for fixed in- 
vestments and government war loans have been pretty large, without 
producing any apparent diminution of capital. Of the government debt of 
sixty millions, New York holds the following proportion, as indicated in the 
amount of interest payable here : 

January, 1849. July, 1849. January, 1850. 

Principal held, - - $24,080,130 32 $29,239,730 32 $35,866,069 20 

Interest paid, - - 662,752 00 817,540 70 1,013,331 17 


This would indicate the concentration of some $12,000,000 in New York 
in one year; but a portion of this—probably equal at least to the New 
York stock drawn home by the operation of the new law—has been sent 
abroad. Of the whole amount of war debt, ($60,000,000,) one-half has 
been paid by New York in five years. In the same period $30,000,000 
have fisie subscribed to railroads, including $20,000,000 for the Erie and 
Hudson roads ; also $5,000,000 for other companies. In the same period 
the ships and houses built have exceeded those of any former — The 
following is a table of the houses and ships built in New York for two 
periods, of five years each : 


HOUSES AND SHIPS BUILT IN NEW YORK. 


Houses. Ships. Tons. Houses. Ships. Tons. 
1840 - - 850 72 - 13,786 230 - - 29,342 
1841 - - 971 63 - 17,438 260 - - 33,253 
1842 - - 912 184 - 20,241 1847 - - 1,823 871 - - 50,994 
1843 - -1,273 124 - 13,298 1848 - - 1,191 382 - - 68,435 
1844 - -1,210 181 - 21,518 1849 - - 1,495 265 - - 44,104 


Total,5yrs.5,216 624 86,281 Total, 5yrs.8,399 1,508 223,128 
Value, $13,040,000 $3,588,430 Value, $20,997,500 9,045,120 


Of the new houses erected in 1849, eighty-one only were less than two 
stories. It has also been the case that in the last five years the scale of 
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expenditure upon stores and houses has immensely increased. The amount of 
capital now locked up in the dwellings and warehouses of merchants bears a 
much larger proportion to their actual capital than formerly. In addition to 
these leading items of expenditure, the city taxation has greatly increased. 
In 1840 it was $1,100,000 : in the five years ending with 1849 the average 
was $2,536,000; in 1849, $2,715,501. In the last year a large demand 
for capital for California has taken place. Thus the American tonnage in 
San Francisco, December 31, 1849, was 152,155 tons; of this probabl 
90,000 tons were from New York, which may be estimated as wort 
$30,000 per ton, according to the sale of the packet ship Oxford, of 752 
tons, which was made this week at $25,000, for California. Hence the 
shipping is worth $2,700,000, but is by no means lost. The cargoes were 
worth probably $8,000,000, at the rate of $60,000 for such a cargo as the 
Oxford—making $10,700,000; but more than this amount of gold has 
been received. It follows then, that New York has in five years perma- 
nently invested the following leading sums : 


In United States federal stock, 


- $35,866,069 
In railroads and companies, - - 


- 35,000,000 
- 20,997,500 
- 9,045,120 


In houses, . - - - 
Inships, - - - - - 


ee TT 


And at this season of the year, when the demand for capital is usually the 
greatest, when the investments in imported and domestic goods not yet sold, 
are unusually large: when many articles—cotton, tobacco, coffee, sugar, real 
estate—are held to a greater or less extent on speculation, capital is still 
so abundant as to seek investments at less than the legal rates. These are 
evidences of prosperity, resulting from successful industry, that have perhaps 
never before been so manifest. The same progress has by no means been 
so apparent in Boston. The railroad undertakings in that section, although 
srg not requiring a larger sum in the aggregate than has been in New 

ork, have overtasked their means, and kept the rent of capital uniformly 
higher than in New York. One great element of the superior increase of 
capital here has been the influx of immigrants. The number arrived for 
five years has been as follows : 


1845 - 82,960 
1846 - 115,230 
1847 - 166,110 
1848 - 191,909 
1849 - 234,271 


ee 6 we eh eee ee eee a 790,480 
Previous five years, Gus elie cmd Serio ese 302,397 


From the returns of the immigrant commissions, it appears that five per 
cent. of these arrivals are citizens—leaving 750,956 foreigners, of whom 
twenty per cent. are paupers : leaving 640,289 possessed of means ; of these 
probably 100,000 are ependent on friends, and the remaining 540,289, 
may be estimated at $150 each, making in the aggregate $81,043,350, 
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cash brought through the city and expended between tide-water and the 
West for expenses, and for the purchase of lands, which they obtain at first 
hands from the government at low rates, instead of from speculators at exor- 
bitant prices, according to the old whig bank plan. 

These are the general elements of existing prosperity, developing gradually 
a season of speculation. For the moment business is slack, mostly in con- 
sequence of the retirement of southern jobbers and of a general advance in 
prices of goods, which always for the moment check business ; nevertheless, 
the stocks are not large, and will all be taken off at the rates demanded. 
The arrivals of California gold at the Philadelphia mint reach $8,000,000, 
to February 1st: and the certificates issued prior to December 31, are now 
notified for payment. There having been six new furnaces added to the mint, 
it is understood the coin will be more rapidly delivered hereafter. As it is, 
the delay and expense of sending to Philadelphia are driving the bullion out 
of the country. The Bank of England, by law is required to issue notes for 
bullion on demand, at £317s. 10}d. per standard ounce. Hence holders 
can sell it to bill drawers for bills at 91 to 94, and realize at once, without 
awaiting the slow action of the Philadelphia operations. 


UNITED STATES MINT, PHILADELPHIA. 


Total amount of California gold received up to the 28th rena 

1850, as per last report, - ° . $8,500,000 
Receipts from the 1st to 15th March, 1850, 7 825,000 
Amount of gold dust on hand, but not weighed, estimated at 150,000 


Brancu Mint at New Or.eans. 


Total receipts up to the Ist of eee re as Per last a 666,079 
Receipts during January, 1850, . ° 376,512 

« February, 1850, . Pe 561,538 
Estimated receipts from the 1st to the 15th of March, 1850, . 300,000 


Recapitulation. 


Receipts at United States Mint, Philadelphia, . F ; 9,475,000 
Receipts at Branch Mint, New Orleans, » * ‘ 1,904,129 


Total, . . . - $11,379,129 


To which may be added, say nal $750, 000 worth of gold still remaining in 
private hands. 

The coinage at the mint during the present quarter has been very heavy, as 
may be inferred from the number of certificates paid. About $100,000 of double 
eagles have been coined and issued, and a still larger amount will be coined in 
the course of a few days. 


Tue Norts Eastern Bounpary Linz.—The boundary line between the United 
States and Canada, run in accordance with the Ashburton treaty, cost the labor 
of three hundred men for eighteen months. For 300 miles, a path was cut 
through the forest thirty feet wide, and cleared of all trees. At the end of ev 
mile is a cast iron pillar, painted white, square, four feet out of the groun 
seven inches square at the bottom, and four inches at the top, with raised letters 
on its sides, naming the commissioners who run the line, and the date.— Montreal 
Morning Courier. 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES IN NEW YORK. 


From the Battery. From the Exchange. From the City Hall. To 
3 of a mile ° - - - - - - - - Rector Street. 
‘ bs . i Zofamile - ~ ~ ee Fulton Street. 
3 - _ “ . 4 - ant - ao, @P he Warren Street. 
lmile - - - Bile’! ah 3 of a mile Leonard Street. 
14 - . e lmile - ° A - - Canal Street. 
1h oh ah le 13 ai Sate 4 - = Spring Street. 
1g - - - 14 - - 1 mile - Houston Street. 
2 +i en, dV 1} - = 4th Street. 
23 ee - = 14 - = 9th Street. 
24 a ae er 13 - = 4th Street. 
23 s «i = - - 2 - = 17th Street. 
3 - = i — 24 - - 2th Street. 
34 ~ F ‘s 3 ° - 24 - - 29th Street. 
34 so se = = - - 2 - - 84th Street. 
33 - - = & i. 3 - - 88th Street. 
4 « « oS a & 34 - - 44th Street. 
44 oP oe ® ae 34 - - 49th Street. 
44 oats oe re 33 - = 64th Street. 
43 « mato 3a - - 4 - - 68th Street. 
6 thaw @ - - 44 - = 63d Street. 
54 oo ae - - 44 - = 68th Street. 
54 oo ee ae - 44 - = 78d Street. 
53 ot hg ee de 5 - = 78th Street. 
6 a, a eon Cre a 4 8 54 - = 83d Street. 
6} Be le ee Ree 54 - = 88th Street. 
64 i ll a ae sal rh 53 - - 98d Street. 
63 ii Aan) ey: ei be 6 - - 97th Street. 
7 tance: —*, ee -<P 64 - = 102d Street. 
73 er a oi 64 - = 107th Street. 
74 Sts he Aa - - 64 - = 112th Street. 
7% e “se “a ae a 7 - - 115th Street. 
8 «+6 5 Se - 73 - +  12\st Street. 
84 re ee Th - - 125th Street. 
84 isn, Foie Pome ae or rE -  -  18lst Street. 
83 - - = & 0. yam 8 - = 186th Street. 
9 aims Se og oe 83 - = 140th Street. 
94 oY te eb ae 84 - - 145th Street. 
94 3) Ree aa - - 83 - = 160th Street. 
93 ee ae - - 9 - « 154th Street. 


DISTANCES ACROSS THE DIFFERENT FERRIES FROM NEW YORK. 


South Ferry, - - 1,066 yds. Peck-slip Ferry, - - 2,300 yds. 
Fulton Ferry, - - 731 yds. Williamsburgh Ferry, - 950 yds. 
Catherine Ferry, - 735 yds. Staten Island Ferry, - 6,418 yds. 
Walnut-st. Ferry, - 635 yds. 
75 
Ms 
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Public Parks in New York City. 


[From Valentine’s Manual of New York.] 


The following table gives the area, in feet and acres, of the Public Parks: 


AREAS. 
Square feet. Acres. Rds. Poles. 
22,239 
9,253 
14,000 
21,066 
24,193 
13,183 
11,085 
39,246 
1,112 
33,036 
34,253 
28,217 
30,092 
19,047 
9,136 
5,193 
2,160 
8,182 
27,114 


Battery, - - ~- - 463,609 10 
Bowling-green, - 24,483 
City Hall Park, - 472,080 
Duane Park, - - 5,783 
Five Point Park, 6,727 
Hudson-square, 177,962 

« - 3,080 
Washington-square, 424,684 
Tompkins-square, - 457,764 
Abingdon-square, - 9,021 
Union-place, - 151,080 
Stuyvesant-square, - 171,190 
Gramercy-park, - 73,600 
Madison-square, - 299,250 
Bloomingdale-square, 786,666 
Hamilton-square, - 1,046,999 
Observatory-place, - 1,122,376 
Manhattan-square, - 830 ,000 
Mount Morris, - 878,665 


7,415,339 170 


ISSBREanuuckoconcctdec 


2 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
1 
3 
2 
3 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 


The number of new buildings erected in the City of New York in the following 
years, is as follows: 


1834 877 1842 912 
_ 1,259 1843 1,273 

1,826 1844 1,210 

840 1845 1,980 

781 1846 1,910 

674 1847 1,823 

850 1848 1,191 

971 1849 1,618 


Comrort ror Tnap Travetiers.—In the two years ending December, 1848, 
the total mileage of the passengers on the railways of the United Kingdom was 
4,830,184,617 miles. The nano of accidents to passengers, attended with loss 
of life, arising from causes beyond their own control, in the same period, was 28. 
Dividing the same mileage, therefore, by 28, we obtain the quotient, 65,363,736. 
Hence it appears that if a passenger travel one mile, the chances against his 
suffering an accident fatal to his life are 63,365,735 to 1. In the same period 
the number of accidents attended with bodily injury to passengers, arising from 
causes beyond their own control, was 215. Dividing this in the same manner 
imto the total mileage, we find that the chances against such an accident in travel- 

one mile are 8,512,486 to 1. In each case we find the chances for greater dis- 
tances by dividing these numbers by the distances respectively.—Dr. Lardner’s 


Railway Economy. 
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JOHNSON’S TREATISE ON BANKING. 


We received some time since a copy of ‘‘ A Treatise on Banking,” in 
which “‘ the duties of a banker, and his personal requisites therefor,” are 
discussed with ability and clearness. The writer of this treatise is A. B. 
Jounson, Esq., President of the Bank of Utica, New York. Mr. John- 
son has employed the last twenty years of his life in the business of banking, 
a circumstance well calculated to impart a thorough practical knowedge of 
the business in all its details. In a letter addressed to the Hon. Cuarurs 
Sressins, late Bank Commissioner of the State of New York, Mr. Johnson 
states that the incessant responsibilities and urgent cares of banking are 
“little suited to the anxiousness of his disposition,” and that he has long 
borne himself onward with a determination, indefinite as to the period of 
its execution, to transfer his position (as president of the Utica Bank) to 
‘some person better organized ”’ for its duties. With this design, he com- 
menced, as we are informed, a summary “‘ treatise on banking,” thus yield- 
ing to his eventual successor the aid of his valuable experience. 

The London Bankers’ Magazine for January, 1850, contains an article 
on the ‘* Duties and Responsibilities of a Banker,” and “‘ American Bank- 
ing,”’ made up, almost entirely, of extracts from Mr. Johnson’s treatise. The 
extracts in the English magazine, referred to above, are introduced with the 
following remarks :— 


“The literature of American banking is but little known in this country. The 
pamphlet of Mr. Gallatin, published above twenty years ago, is the only work 
that has attracted much notice. Nor need our American brethren complain of 
this ; for until about the same period English banking had no literature of her 
own. Since that time, however, many excellent works on banking, and a still 
greater number of articles on banking, in magazines and other periodical publica- 
tions, have appeared in America. We have before us one of no common merit. 
It is entitled “A Treatise on Banking—the Duties of a Banker, and his Personal 
Requisites therefor.” By A. B. Johnson, President of the Ontario Branch Bank, 
at Utica, in the State of New York. 

“This work is divided into three parts:—‘The Bank’—‘The Banker ’— 
‘The Man.’ 

“The first part—‘The Bank ’—contains a clear exposition of some important 
principles of banking and currency, and a comparison between the safety fund 
system and the free bank system established in New York. 

“The second part—tThe Banker ’—is of a highly practical character; and it 
shows that however widely the banks of England and of America may differ in 
their principles, the fields of their operations, their constitution, and their privi- 
leges, yet the practical operations, the qualifications of their bankers, the dangers 
to which they are exposed, and the means necessary to success, are much the 
same in both countries.” 


The reviewer, after quoting from Mr. Johnson’s treatise, passages ‘‘ on 
the securities taken by bankers for advances,” ‘‘ acceptances in advance of 
consignments,” ‘‘ kiting,’ ‘‘ enforcement of payments,” ‘‘ speculations,” 
etc., proceeds to remark as follows :— 

«Our readers will doubtless observe that many of the lessons inculcated in the 


above quotations are similar to those that have often appeared in our pages, 
either in original contributions or in extracts from works that we have reviewed. 
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This coincidence in the views of English and American bankers is a confirmation 
of their soundness. We like the sentiment—‘ While a banker adheres with regu- 
larity to known forms of business and settled principles, Providence is guaran- 
tee for his success.’ We believe that in almost every case the failure of a bank 
has arisen from a disregard of sound principles. Whether or not a bank follows, 
in its practical administration, the lessons of experience, is of much more im- 

rtance to success than whether it consists of six or seven hundred partners. 

he management of a bank is of more importance than its constitution. To use 
the language of the Report of the Lords’ Committee on Commercial Distress, 
‘the best banking system may be defeated by imperfect management; and, on 
the other hand, the evils of an imperfect banking system may be greatly miti- 
gated, if not overcome, by prudence, caution, and resolution.” 


Closing with a few suggestions from Mr. Jobnson’s comprehensive trea- 
tise, personal to the man who is to perform the duties of a banker, the re- 
viewer apologizes for the length of his quotations ‘‘ by alluding to the 
importance, and to the circumstance that the work is not published in Eng- 
land.”” The treatise of Mr. Johnson is concise, and would not occupy 
more than thirty pages of the Merchants’ Magazine. It has been published 
in the newspapers of the day, and in Homans’ Bankers’ Magazine ; but 
not, that we are aware, in the book or pamphlet form. We shall endeavor 
to find room in our journal for such occasional extracts as appear to us to 
embody the most valuable and practical suggestions, for the Venefit of our 
banking and financial readers. Without endorsing all the opinions of Mr. 
Johnson, we are unwilliug to close this reference to the treatise before us, 
without expressing the hope that one who has written a little on an im- 
portant topic so well, will find time to produce amore elaborate and complete 


work, a task which he is in every respect well-fitted to undertake and ac- 
complish, in a manner that will redound to his own credit, and to the 
great benefit of the commercial world.— Hunt’s Merchants’ Mag. 


TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Table showing the aggregate of the exports and imports of the country, for the 
years ending June 30, 1848 and 1849. 
1849. 1848. 
Domestic exports in American vessels, $91,363,308 $95,544,217 
Domestic exports in foreign vessels, - 41,303,647 37,359,904 
Foreign exports in American vessels, 9,169,815 14,113,714 
Foreign exports in foreign vessels, - 3,919,050 7,014,296 


Total, ee ae eee ene $145,755,820 $154,032,131 
Imports, paying duty, American vessels, 103,293,220 110,070,915 
Imports, paying duty, foreign vessels, 17,088,932 18,575,317 
Imports free, American vessels, - 22,168,554 22,210,410 

“ “foreign & * ata 5,288,733 4,141,286 


Total, - - - - ~ - $147,857,439 $154,998,928 


Number of vessels built in nine months of the year 1849, 1,447, which 

comprise, Bi O'S ial Pa a OS 256,000 tons. 
Total registered tonnage, - - - - 1,438,941 “ 
Licensed “ “ . - - = 1,895,373 “ 


ee ae a és - + = 8,884,814 « 
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* THE BANKS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The returns of circulation of Irish and Scotch banks for the four weeks 
ending the 23d of March, 1850, when added together, give the following 
as the average weekly circulation of these banks during the past month, 
viz. : — 


Average circulation of the Irish banks, - - ~ - - ~ £4,490,324 
Average circulation of the Scotch banks, - - - - ~ - 2,993,621 
Average circulation during the past month, - - - - = £7,483,945 


On comparing the above with the fixed issues of the several banks, as 
given in the Banking Almanac, the following appears to be the state of 
the circulation : — 


The Irish banks are below their fixed issue, - - - ~ - £1,864,170 
The Scotch banks are below their fixed issue, - - - - - 93,588 
Total below the fixed issue, - - - - - - - - £1,957,758 


The amounts of gold and silver held at the head offices of the several 
banks, during the past month, have been as follows : — 


Gold and silver held by the Irish banks, . - - - - - £1,495,844 
Gold and silver held by the Scotch banks, - - - - - - 930,886 
Total of goldandsilverheld, - - - - - -+ = = £2,426,730 


The above statements complete the returns of the circulation of notes in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. for the month ending the 23d of March. 

These returns, combined with the average circulation of the Bank of 
England for the same period, will give the following results of the total cir- 
culation of notes in the United Kingdom, when compared with the previous 
month : — 




















Feb, 23, 1850. March 28, 1850. Increase. Decrease. 
Bank of England, £19,280,468 £18,865,904 coco £414,564 
Private Banks, 3,597,017 3,514,709 cove 82,308 
Joint Stock Banks, 2.657,976 2,676,892 18,826 onmune 
Total in England, £25 ,535,461 £25,057 415 coos £478,046 
Scotland, 3,054,463 2,993,621 eoee 60,842 
Ireland, 4,635,741 4,490,324 ecce 145,417 
United Kingdom, £33,225,665 £32,541,360 Leeee £684,305 


Showing a decrease of £478,046 in the circulation of notes in England, 
and a decrease of £684,305 in the circulation of the United Kingdom, 
when compared with the previous month, ending the 23d of February. 

The following statement will show the position of the currency, when 
compared with the same period last year : — 
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March, 1849. March, 1850. Increase. 
Bank of England, £17,900,527 £18,865,904 £965,377 
Private Banks, - 8,466,975 3,614,709 47,734 
Joint Stock Banks, 2,590,876 2,676,802 85,926 


Total in England, £23,958,378 £25,057,415 £1,099,037 
Scotland, - = 2,935,120 2,993,621 58,501 
Ireland, - - - 4,401,750 4,490,324 88,574 


United Kingdom, £31,295,248 £32,541 ,360 £1,246,112 


Thus showing an increase of £1,099,037 in the circulation of the United 
Kingdom, when compared with the corresponding period last year. 

The average stock of bullion held by the Bank of England, in both de- 

rtments, during the months ending the 23d of March, was £17,203,111, 
Feing an increase of £234,727, as compared with the previous month, and an 
increase of £1,932,952, when compared with the same period last year. 

The stock of specie held by the Scotch and Irish banks, during the month 
ending the 23d of March, was £2,426,730, being a decrease of £58,653, 
as compared with the previous return; and a decrease of £291,300, when 
compared with the corresponding period last year.— London Times, 
April 12. 


CAPITAL OF ENGLAND. 
Communicated to the “ New York Courier and Enquirer,” in 1849. 


In the consideration of her present precarious position, due weight has 
not been accorded to the enormous amounts of capital abstracted from 
England within a not distant term. She has had command of the trade of 
the world, and with it has in some measure become its banker, and it is a 
serious question, whether in the enjoyment of an unlimited credit, her situa- 
tion has not been approximating the position of that of some of her great 
merchants, whose names, synonymous with wealth, have within a few months 
suddenly sunk and disap from before our eyes, leaving us gazing on 
vacancy. 

It must be borne in mind, that while she has carried on an enormous 
trade, she has had likewise enormous losses. Without counting her (1) 
national debt of three thousand two hundred millions of dollars, (the interest 
of which amounting to one hundred and thirty millions, must be paid annu- 
ally, from the industry of the country, before prince or peasant can put a 
crust within their mouths,) that her merchants in their enterprises have sunk 
millions (3) all over the world ; in this hemisphere, for instance,—in Mexico, 
in South America, in the West Indies, and in the United States. 

Lord Palmerston, (2) not long since, in his speech on the ‘ Spanish 
Bonds,” stated that there was a foreign public debt due to England of 
seven hundred and fifty millions of dollars, upon which she received not one 
farthing of interest, which is equivalent to the sinking of all that capital for 
present use, and most likely of the great majority of it for the future. 
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The emancipation scheme in the West Indies has cost them ninety 
millions of dollars, besides ruining the colonies. 

The late bankrupt act of (4) the United States swept off four hundred and 
forty millions of dollars of debt. It is fair to say that England must have 
been saddled with at least fifty millions of that. 

** But her colonial possessions are so vast.”” They are vast! Are they 
profitable? Are not, rather, the suppressed sobs we hear from the masses, 
wrung from them in their hopeless task of supporting, in addition to the 
artificial fabric of their home government, this chained train of foreign 
conquests ? 

“* The colonies draw all their manufactures from home.” England exports 
to all her colonies annually about fifty millions of dollars, but the expense 
proper to those colonies, for the army, navy, and their civil list, is fifteen 
millions of dollars; a deduction of thirty per cent. from their face for 
the privilege of monopolizing the trade (5). Is that a profitable trade? 
The Canadas, twenty years since, had cost the mother country nearly three 
hundred millions of dollars. The yearly expenditures since have been 
at least a million sterling ; they stand her in, therefore, nearly four hundred 
millions of dollars of treasure (6). Do we witness any excess of gratitude 
on the part of the Canadas toward the mother country? Look at Ireland— 
her people, grateful for the meanest sustenance that prevents the separa- 
tion of soul and body, deprived of that, are in thousands flying the pestilence 
and famine. On one side of those that remain, bristle the bayonets, paid 
for by English people, while on the other, food, paid for by English labor, 
is laid before them. 

The wealth of our country is exhibited in the comfort and tranquillity of 
the masses. How fearfully is that wealth disproved by the abject, suffering 
condition of the toiling, disheartened, still increasing population of England. 
The importation of corn to supply her short crops last year, was over one 
hundred and thirty millions CF) of dollars. here was the wealth,—the 
foreign loans to be called in,—the hoarded treasure to pay for it ? 

But the darkest immediate feature of her present troubles exhibits itself 
in the insane scheme of railroad expenditure in which she is involved. 


In the last seven years, she has paid, for railway investment, $580,000,000 


The requisitions for the year 1848, are ; ; - 890,000,000 
Do. do. do. 1849, ‘ ; e - 230,000,000 
Do. do. do. 1850, ‘ . 4 m 50,000,000 


(9) In round numbers, : d 4 ‘ $1,250,000,000 


Twelve hundred and fifty millions of capital withdrawn from the com- 
merce and productive industry of the country in ten years! The instalments 
for the coming three years are extended two years, but with this avalanche 
hanging over her trading community,—these railway calls standing ready to 
seize at every instant any accumulation of capital. This vast amount is 
withdrawn from the productive capital of the country, and isin the main 
nonproductive. 

ithin the last two years, we have seen hundreds of her manufacto- 
ries closed, or working half the time. We have seen their stocks of raw 
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material unreplenished, dwindling away. We have seen her demand for 
cotton decreasing, and other countries entering eagerly into competition in this 
important branch of manufacture, the very centre and citadel of ber indus- 
try, heavy additional demands for that staple springing up around her, in 
North America, Germany, France, Italy, and even in South America, and 
this while one-half of the export of England consists of manufactured cotton. 
Her total export in 1846 was £50,279,735, of which £25,600,697 was of 
manufactured cotton (10). Is not this a dark foreboding for the future? 

But all glory and honor, nevertheless, should be awarded to England. 
Impelled by an overruling power, she has pioneered the way of human 
freedom, carrying in her van the flag of Christianity, the sure harbinger, 
even though trammeled, of equal rights. She has become the mother of 
what are to be mighty nations ; and in these United States, her first-born, 
should she not, discarding unworthy jealousy, see HERSELF, relieved from 
feudal restraints and century-gathered burdens, marching still onward, 
with renewed youth and giant strength, on her allotted journey. 


1 “London Economist,” January 22, 1847. Actual debt, January 5, 1847, 
£724,666,729. 

2 See “ Debate in the House of Commons.” July 6, 1847. 

3 See, The late heavy failures of foreign English houses—McCulloch’s Po- 
litical Economy, p. 333; English Mexican Mining Companies, &c. &c. 

4 Hunt’s Mag., Vol. XIX., p. 414. Amount of debt proved, $440,934,615.01 ; 
assets, $43,697,307.13 

5 See Bankers’ Magazine, Vol. II., pp. 240, 247. Exports to British Colonies 
in the year 1844, £10,213,564. Expenditures proper, £3,171,646. 

6 Idem, p. 243. 

7 New York Albion, July 19, 1847. 

8 Hunt’s Merch. —— p. 153, Vol. X VIII. 

9 The same, Vol. XVIII., p. 223. Railway expenditures to first half of 1847, 
£96,770,000; authorized for 1848, £78,000,000; 1849, £47,000,000; 1850, 
£10,000,000. 

10 The total receipts at all the shipping ports, are 1,342,123, bales, against 
1,318,680 to same date last year—an increase of 23,443 bales. The total foreign 
export this year is 134,888 bales more that last—say, 10,944 decrease to Great 
Britian, 76,349 increase to France, 31,612 increase to North of Europe, and 37,851 
increase to other foreign ports.— New York Express, March 10. 


Fovances or Maryann. By an Act of the Legislature of Maryland, passed in 
March, 1847, the Treasurer of the State was authorized to issue siz per cent. 
bonds for all arrears of interest prior to October, 1847. Of the interest due, the 
sum of $618,621.11 was funded, redeemable at the pleasure of the State. By public 
notice it will be seen that the Treasurer is now eer: to pay fifty per cent. 
of such newly funded debt. 


Smatxi Nores.—For four or five years, the House of Delegates of Virginia, wheth- 
er whig or democratic, has . by large majorities, bills to authorize our own 
banks to issue small notes. But this measure, thus endorsed and reéndorsed by 
the immediate representatives of the people, has been constantly defeated by the 
check-mating Senate. The effect of this conduct of the Senate is to subject all 
the border counties, the cities, and all the lines of travel, to the vile shinplasters 
of the neighboring States. It enables Baltimore, Ohio and North Carolina to 
make thousands out of our own people annually.— Richmond Whig, April, 1850. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gotp Werentne Macuines.— [From a statement laid by Mr. William Miller, 
Weighing Clerk in the Bank of England, before the Royal Mint Commissioners.] When, 
in the month of June, 1842, a proclamation was made, setting forth that a large por- 
tion of the gold coinage in circulation had been reduced by wear below the 
current weight, and ordering all persons to cut or deface such sovereigns, many 
complaints arose that sovereigns which were issued from one counter of the bank, 
were refused to be taken at another. These complaints were not only made to 
the governors, but frequently found their way into the public journals. Mr. 
William Cotton was the deputy governor at that time, and he gave the sub- 
ject his earnest attention. 

The bank, therefore, at a considerable expense, re-weighed the whole stock of 
sovereigns, and took from it a large number, which were sold to the govern- 
ment, under the terms of the proclamation, at a loss of between £3,500 and 
£4,000. These sovereigns had all been weighed singly at the time they were 
received, and were supposed to be all of full weight; and even the second 
weighing did not detect all the light, as there were numerous well-founded 
causes of complaint of light sovereigns having been issued from the bank coun- 
ters, which were proved to have come out of this select stock. Mr. Cotton found 
some of the causes of the defective weighing, in the rude construction of the 
scales then in use, and in the great variation in the weights issued by the mint, 
so that in a dozen new weights, hardly two could be found sufficiently near 
to each other for practical purposes. Other errors were traced to arise from the 
want of attention in the weigher, the natural consequence of the monotony of 
the employment; while the constant watching of the indicator of the scales 
seriously affected his eyesight. 

The moisture of the air often affected the operation by causing the scales to 
stick to the table, and a current of air acting unequally upon the scales, frequently 
prevented a very correct weighing when the sovereign was near the current 
weight. The diminution of the weight of one of the scales, by the placing and 
displacing of the sovereigns, rendered a frequent adjustment necessary, and was 
often a cause of error. Most of the above causes of error, and many other which 
it seemed at one time almost impossible to remove, were effectually obviated by 
Mr. Cotton’s invention. 

His machines were first used in January, 1844, and since then have weighed 
upwards of 48,000,000 of pieces, and during the whole time not a single charge 
of incorrect weighing has been substantiated against them. When they were 
first used, many complaints were made by bankers, that sovereigns which were 
standard in their scales were rejected by the machines, and returned to them 
cut; but in all those cases, upon reference to a very fine assay beam, it was 
found that the machines were correct. These complaints have for a long time 
altogether ceased, as the bankers, who send the largest quantities of sovereigns 
into the bank, know well by experience that the errors of the machines, if there 
are any, are beyond detection by their scales. 

Some few sovereigns are still weighed as they are received from the public, 
by the common scales; but such are never re-issued by the bank until they have 
passed through the machines, which extract from them between one and two per 
cent. light. The bank sustains the loss upon these unavoidable errors, in prefer- 
ence to the loss of time, the trouble and vexation, which the re-issues of the 
sovereigns as they were received would occasion, both to the public and to the 
clerks of the bank. 

There is but little wear in the machines, as the motion is very inconsiderable, 
and the power required to drive them only a few pounds. They weigh quite as 
well now as they did at first. Each machine will weigh about thirty-three sove- 
eigns per minute: the bank has now in use six machines, five for sovereigns and 
one for half-sovereigns, which have weighed 60,000 per day. 

In the course of his subsequent evidence, Mr. Miller stated, in reply to the 
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question— What is the difference in the weight of a standard and a current sove- 
reign >—-The pound Troy being equal to £46 14s. 6d., the standard weight of one 
sovereign is usually 123-274 grains; and the lowest weight at which a sovereign 
is current by law being 1224 grains, the difference is nearly ‘774 grains. The 
remedy stated in the Mint Indenture being twelve grains in one pound Troy, 
how much in decimals of a grain is this, if applied equally to each sovereign? 
Nearly 257. 


Farmers’ Banx or Kentucky.—The books for subscription to the capital 
stock of the Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky, were opened at the Mayor’s office in 
the city of Covington, on Monday, the 25th March. 

This bank was incorporated by the Legislature of Kentucky, at its late session, 
and its complete organization and commencement of operations are looked to 
with much interest, by the business classes in different sections of that State. 
Its principal office of discount and deposit is to be kept in the city of Frankfort, 
but it is to have offices of discount and deposit at Covington, Princeton, Hender- 
son, Bardstown, Maysville, Mount Sterling and Somerset. The charter declares 
that its “‘ business shall be to loan money, discount promissory notes and bills, 
and deal in exchange ;” but “it may issue bills and bank notes, payable to 
bearer, on demand, at any of its offices of discount and deposit,” of one dollar 
and upwards; all bank notes so issued, to be signed by the president of the 
principal bank, and countersigned by the cashier thereof. 

The Farmers’ Bank is prohibited from owing, in any manner, at any time, “an 
amount exceeding twice the amount of the capital stock actually paid in, exclu- 
sive of sums due on deposits; it is forbidden to suspend specie payment, under 
severe penalties; its property of all kinds, and general administration and con- 
trol, are vested in seven directors, to be chosen annually, by the shareholders ; 
the president to be chosen by and from among the directors; each branch to have 
seven directors also, with a president chosen in the same manner; the directors 
of the principal bank to appoint a cashier of that bank, and also a cashier for 
each of the branches; the president and directors of the principal bank having 
power likewise to fill vacancies in the directory of the branches.” 

The amount of capital to be employed at the Farmers’ Bank in Frankfort is 
$300,000 ; at Covington $600,000 ; at Maysville $400,000; at Princeton $300,000; 
at Henderson $250,000 ; at Mount Sterling $200,000; at Bardstown $150,000; 
at Somerset $100,000. 

The president and directors of the principal bank are required, as often as once 
in three months, “to cause a strict examination to be made of the accounts of 
the cashier,” and to “cause the president and directors of the several branches to 
make a like examination and statement of the accounts of the cashiers, once every 
three months.” 

The president and directors of the principal bank are also required during the 
first week of the session of the legislature, in each year, to “transmit to the 
Secretary of State, an accurate and just statement of the condition of the princi- 
pal bank and branches,” in every respect, ‘as it existed on the first day of the 
preceding month.” 

Six per cent. per annum is the special interest which the Farmers’ Bank is to 
take, and any higher rate is forbidden. 

The bank goes into operation so soon as $150,000 of capital stock shall have 
been paid in, in gold and silver. 

On each share, (of one hundred dollars,) $5 is to be paid at the time of sub- 
scribing, $5 within ten days after the election of the first board of directors, $20 
within sixty days thereafter, and the residue in such instalments as the president 
and directors of the principal bank shall require, not to exceed $20 each, nor the 
time between them to be less than ninety days.— Cincinnati Gazette. 


Mortitatep Bank Nores.—In a suit brought against the City Bank of Mon- 
treal, on a two dollar note, of which payment had been refused on the ground 
that it had been cut and mutilated by some party, with a view of making, by a 
certain combination of pieces, a larger number of notes than was originally issued, 
Judge Bruneau gave judgment in favor of the bank. 
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Tae New Interest Law or Onto.—An Act toamend “An Act fixing the rate of 
interest,” passed January 12, 1824, and all laws on that subject. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That the parties 
to any bond, bill, promissory note, or other instrument of writing, for the pay- 
ment or forbearance of money, may stipulate therein, for interest recoverable 
upon the amount of such bond, bill, note, or other instrument, at any rate not 
exceeding ten per centum yearly. 

Provided, however, that no incorporated banking institution of this State shall 
be entitled to receive more than the rate of interest specified in its charter, or, if 
no rate be specified, more than six per cent. yearly, upon any loan or discount 
whatever. 

Sec. 2. That upon all judgments or decrees rendered upon any bond, bill, 
promissory note, or other instrument aforesaid, interest shall be computed till 
payment, at the rate specified in such bond, bill, note, or other instrument, not 
exceeding ten per centum aforesaid, or, in case no rate of interest be specified, 
at six per centum yearly. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the first day of May next. 

March 18, 1850. 


New Pustications.— The Edinburgh Review. Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co. have 
issued the April number of this Journal in the Edinburgh edition. The subjects 
of the articles, are: I. National Observatories—Greenwich. II. Sidney Smith’s 
Sketches of Moral Philosophy. III. Supply of Water to the Metropolis. IV. 
Lander’s Poetry. V.The Polynesians. New Zealand. VI. British and Con- 
tinental Taxation. VII. The Village Notary and Memoirs of a Hungarian 
Lady. VIII. Authority in Matters of Religion. IX. Agriculture Complaints. 
X. Germany and Erfurt. 

The London Quarterly for April.—The contents are: I. Giacomi Leopardi. II. 
Ranke’s House of Brandenburg. III. Queen’s College, London. IV. Grote’s 
History of Greece. V. Urquhart’s Pillars of Hercules. VI. Facts in Figures. 
Vil. Diary of a Dutiful Son. VIII. Cunningham’s Handbook for London. 
IX. Lord Lieutenant Clarendon. X. Baxter’s Impressions of Europe.—Agenis, 
Crosby & Nichols. 


Gotp Orz.—A remarkable lecture on the Distribution of Gold Ore in the Crust 
and upon the Surface of the Globe, was recently delivered at the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, by Sir Roderick J. Murchison, the Vice President. A “ very 
fine lump of ore,” brought from California thirty years ago, was exhibited. Here 
is an extract from the report of the lecture. 

“From the Ural mountains and the twenty-five districts of Siberia, in the 
region around the flourishing city of Krasnjarsk, of which one is two hundred 
miles in length and one hundred in breadth, where the metal is invariably found 
in the broken materials and debris above mentioned, nearly the value of 
£3,800,000 in gold is annually derived. Precisely similar, geologically, are the 
chief backbones of the American continent, which also afford at intervals 
clustered collections of gold ore. It is right, however, to state a fact of 
financial importance,—that California has not hitherto produced more than 
£1,500,000 annually. The learned lecturer adverted to aremark, which seemed to 
amuse the audience not a little, made by Sir Robert Peel, when addressed a few 
years since by Sir Roderick on the probability of gold being found in Australia, 
that he hoped, “‘ We might not have too much of a good thing.” The recent ex- 
plorations of those intelligent and persevering American officers, Abert, Emory, 
and Peck, employed under General Kearney, proved that in all the long tract 
watered by the Rio del Norte, the Colorado, and the Gila, which had been, for 
the most part, long inhabited by civilized men, gold ore was known in two or 
three spots only, and then the real profit was derived from gold gravel. Such 
would be the case in California; and Sir Roderick inveighed against what he 
might almost designate as the popular delusion, that all that region would prove 
equally productive of gold. Of course his opinion was founded on the presump- 
tion that there would be no deviation from the ‘Constants,’ which appeared, 
almost, as far as they had been determined, to be a law of nature.” 
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Lonpon Moyzy Marxer.—[From Messrs. Barings’ London Circular.] The high 
prices asked for United States, New York, Ohio and Massachusetts stocks, have 
checked business, which would otherwise continue to be extensive. Transactions 
have, however, occurred in these securities, as well as in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, at our quotations. There are no South Carolinian or Louisiana Union 
Bank bonds in the market. A parcel of Louisiana Citizens’ Bank bonds might 
be had at 65 per cent. Something has been done in Canada, six per cent. ster- 
ling bonds at par, exclusive of interest. Nothing done in Virginia stock. 
United States 5’s, 94 a 95; ditto 6’s, 1862, 106 a 107; ditto 6’s, 1867-8, inscrip- 
tions, 109 a 1094; ditto 6’s, 1868, bonds to bearer, 110 a 111; New York 54’s, 
97 a 98; ditto 6’s, 108 @ 110; ditto City 5’s, 95 496; Pennsylvania 5’s, 824 a 834; 
Ohio 6’s, 1860, 100 a 101; ditto 1870, 104 a 105; Massachusetts, 105 a 106; 
Maryland, 90 a 91; Mississippi Planters’ Bank, 60; ditto Union Bank, 20; Alaba- 
ma 5’s, 67 a 68; Virginia 6’s, 944 a 964; Kentucky 6’s, 96 a 97; Florida 6’s, 30; 
Canada 6’s, 100. 

The annexed table gives the prices of American Securities in London at five 
periods, and shows the advance since February, 1849 :— 


UNITED STATES STOCKS IN LONDON. 
U. S. 6's, 1867-8. Mass. &’s. Ohio 6's, ’60. Penn. 5's. 

Feb. 9, 1849 1064 101 @ 102 9% @ 99 73 @ 75 
Nov. 9, 1849 108 102 @ 1024 99 @ 101 80 @ 81 
Dec. 14, 1849 106 103 @ 104 102 @ 103 82 @ 83 
March 9, 1850 108 105 @ 106 99 @ 100 83 @ 84 
April 5, 1850 1094 105 @ 1054 100 @ 101 83 @ 835 
The United States stock had the dividends paid January 1, and at the latest 

dates there was three months’ dividend accrued. Massachusetts stock at the 

latest dates, was divided off, showing a rise of 24 per cent. since March. Penn- 


sylvania stock paid dividend February 1. This stock has risen 8 per cent. 
since February, 1849. At these high prices there is a continued good demand 
for investment. 


Great Inpustriat Exursrrion.—A vast exhibition of specimens of the industry 
and ingenuity of the whole world, will t:ke place in London, in the year 1851. 
This gigantic project is entirely the suggestion of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, as President of the Society of Arts. It is proposed to be held in Hyde 
Park, in a building to be constructed for the purpose, a mile long, at an expense 
of £100,000. Prizes are to be given to the value of £20,000, ranging from £5,000 
downward. The total expenses are computed at £200,000, which sum is to be 
raised by voluntary contributions. The management of the exhibition is confided 
to a Royal Commission, of which Prince Albert is the president : and it is under- 
stood that Her Majesty will probably herself dispense the prizes. The exhibition 
is to include «ll the best specimens of human skill and industry, and raw mate- 
rial, from all parts of the world. This grand plan is already in active organiz- 
ation : and public meetings have been held in the principal manufacturing towns 
in England, at which the proposition has been most enthusiastically received. 
The subscription list to defray expenses, has been headed by Her Majesty, with 
the munificent gift of £1,000; the Royal President, Prince Albert, contributing 
£500.— Year Book of Facts. 


Counterreit Coin.—Interesting Decision.—In the Supreme Court of the United 
States recently, was decided a case, involving the power of Congress to pass laws 
to prohibit the circulation of counterfeit coin, and punish all persons circulating 
it. The case came before the Supreme Court, on a certificate of division in 
opinion of the judges of the United States Circuit Court for New York. The 
case was argued before the Supreme Court, by Mr. Johnson, the Attorney 
General, in favor of the power of Congress in the matter, and by Mr. Seward 
against it. The decision of the Court was in favor of the power, and thus estab- 
lished fully the authority of Congress over the whole question. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


Massacuusetts.—LoweE.i.—Joel Adams, Esq., has been elected President of 
the Prescott Bank, at Lowell, chartered by the Legislature of 1850. 


Boston.—The stockholders of the Haymarket Square Bank have chosen their 
Board of Directors, and William H. Hall, Esq., of Greenfield, has been selected 
as Cashier, and N. E. Hicks, Esq., President. 


Banx or Commerce.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the new Bank of 
Commerce, on Monday, 20th May, the following gentlemen were elected direc- 
tors :—Edward C. Bates, B. E. Bates, Jas. W. Baldwin, A. G. Farwell, C. J. 
Hendee, Patrick T. Jackson, T. W. Peirce, Jacob Sleeper, Jarvis Slade, R. 8S. 
Wade, John Worster. Subsequently, Edward C. Bates, Esq., was chosen presi- 
dent of the board, and W. H. Foster (now cashier of the Grocers’ Bank) was 
appointed cashier. 


Manuracturers’ Banxk.— Warren Ordway, Esq., has been elected president 
of the Manufacturers’ Bank, at Georgetown, in place of Benjamin Little, Esq., 
deceased. 


Joun Hancock Banx.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the John Hancock 
Bank, at the Armory House, Springfield, holden Saturday, May 18th, the 
following gentlemen were chosen directors:—James W. Crooks, James M. 
Thompson, Wm. H. Bowdoin, Solomon Hatch, Edward F. Moseley, A. H. Avery, 
Pliny Caldwell, Geo. A. Kibbe, R. 8. Moore. 


Connecticut.—H. 8. Walcott, Esq., has been elected president of the Wind- 
ham Bank, Connecticut, in place of John Baldwin, Esq., deceased. 


Vermont.—The Merchants’ Bank of Burlington, (Vermont,) has commenced 
business with a capital fixed at $150,000, of which $90,000 has been paid in. 


Ruope Istanp.—On the 10th May the General Assembly adjourned, after a 
session of four days. 

Five bank charters were granted, one in Providence, one in Phenix village, 
one in Coventry, one in Richmond, and one in Hopkinton. The first is to start 
with a capital of $100,000, the others with capitals of $50,000, and all with 
liberty to increase. They are to pay a bonus to the State of one and a half per 
cent. upon their original capital, and of two per cent. upon any increase. Great 
care has been taken to guard the public against the possibility of fraud. The 
amount of stock which any one individual may hold is limited, and the stock is 
to be subscribed and the banks organized, under the direction of commission- 
ers who are charged with distributing it among the bona fide subscribers, and 
with other precautionary measures. The necessity of that vigilance which has 
hitherto protected the banking credit of the state is fully appreciated by the 
General Asssembly.— Providence Journal. 


New Yorx.—W. W. Vanzandt, Esq., late of the Bank Department, Albany, 
has been appointed cashier of Fort Stanwix Bank, Rome, Oneida County, New 
York. 


Banx or Cornine.—The bank of Corning, whose resources were supposed to 
have been affected by the recent fire in that town, as we learn from the Albany 
Evening Journal, has a circulation of $63,348, secured as follows: 

$50,000 Illinois State Stocks, $20,000 Michigan, $25,000 in good bonds and 
mortgages. The agency at Albany continues the redemption of its bills, the 
loss to the bank by the fire being less than $1,000. 


Vermont.—The Franklin County Bank, Vermont, yent into operation on the 
20th ultimo, with a capital stock of one hundred tho.sand dollars, of which 
seventy thousand dollars has been paid in. O. A. Burton, <sq., President, and 
E. W. Parker, Cashier. 
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Cenrrat Rarmroap anp Banxine Co.—Geo. J. Bulloch, late cashier, who 
absconded from Savannah, is now under trial for embezzlement of the bank funds. 
An interesting question, in connection with this case, was discussed yesterday 
afternoon before His Honor Judge Jackson. The question arose on an objection 
by defendant’s counsel to the array of the Grand Jury. They contended that 
stockholders of the Central Railroad and Banking Company were disqualified 
propter affectum from acting upon the case as members of the Grand Jury, and 
that the same objection applied to every citizen of Savannah, inasmuch as the 
oy. in its — capacity, was a stockholder in the Company. 

t was replied, that the objection might be good in a civil, but not in a criminal 
case, where the State, and not the bank, was the party prosecuting: and further, 
that if the position of the defendant’s counsel were right, then the State of 
Georgia, being a stockholder in the State Bank, could not prosecute any man 
who robbed it, because every citizen in the State would be interested in the case. 
It was further answered by the counsel for the prosecution, that no case on the 
criminal side of the Court, punished by jine, could be tried, if the objection was 
sustained, inasmuch as the people of the county where the offence was commit- 
ted would be interested to the extent of the fine denounced by the law. 

The decision of His Honor has not yet been made. Whatever it may be, it is 
probable the case will be carried up to the Supreme Court.—Savannah Repub- 
lican, 18th May. 


ConereEssionaL Funps.—The Clerk of the House has selected the Bank of the 
Metropolis as the depository for the funds of the House of Representatives, 
which were heretofore held by the Bank of Washington. Bonds have been given 
by the President and Trustees for the safe-keeping of said funds. 


Mississipr1 Pxanrers’ Bank Bonps.—The following, which we cut from a 
New Orleans paper, contains information of considerable interest to many business 


men. 
“From the Vicksburg Sentinel, of the 16th inst., we learn that Mr. Weiss, 


agent for the foreign bond-holders, on the 15th, filed a petition in the Circuit 
Court of Warren county, praying the issuance of a mandamus to compel the 
Treasurer of the State to pay him the amount of the ‘Sinking Fund,’ now in 
the Treasury, which fund was especially created to meet the vy ge A of failure 


of payment, which has happened since the contraction of the debt. e amount 
of the Sinking Fund in the Treasury is about one hundred thousand dollars.” 
The Planters’ Bank Bond case is still the subject of litigation. We learn from 
the Vicksburg Sentinel, of the 4th inst., that Judge Tompkins, of that State, has 
delivered his opinion in the mandamus case. He discharged the rule heretofore 
granted upon the State Treasurer, to show cause why a peremptory mandamus 
should not issue against him, to compel the payment of the Sinking Fund to the 
holder of the Planters’ Bank Bonds. The ground of his decision was, that the 
Sinking Fund could only be paid out of the Treasury upon the Auditor’s warrant, 
and that the application to the Treasurer for payment, before obtaining such 
warrant, was not authorized by law. There were other points in the case which 
were decided in the bond-holders’ favor. An appeal was taken by the plaintiff. 
‘We understand that a demand will forthwith be made upon the Auditor for the 
necessary warrants, and that upon his refusal to issue them, a mandamus against 
that officer will be prayed for. 


Banx or Germantown.—Samuel Harvey, Jr., Esq., was on the 19th March 
elected cashier of the Bank of Germantown, in place of Lloyd Mifflin, Esq. ; to 
commence from the 7th of May, when the new charter goes into effect. 


The Charter of the Bank of Newburgh will expire on the first of January next ; 
but the business of the bank will be continued without interruption, under the 
management of the present Board of Directors— the stockholders having asso- 
ciated under the General Banking law of New York, with an increased capital. 

Tue Sournzenn Bawx or Atazama.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
H. A. Schroeder, Esq., was elected President of this institution—a selection em- 
inently calculated to inspire confidence in the administration of its affairs. 
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PHILADELPHIA BANK DIVIDENDS, 1847-1850. 


Capital, 1850. 1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 
Bank of Pennsylvania, $1,875,000 8 8 8 January 
Bank of North America, 1,000,000 9 10 15 as 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank, 1,250,000 133 12} 9 May 6 
Philadelphia Bank, 1,150,000 8 12 15 ba 7 
Commercial Bank of Pa., 1,000,000 8 8 8 «s ft 
Girard Bank, 1,250,000 oe oe 2 “ 2 
Mechanics Bank, 800,000 10 10 10 « 6 
Bank Northern Liberties, 350,000 10 10 10 ” 10 
Western Bank, 418,600 8 10 10 « 6 
Manufacturers and Mechanics, 300,000 8 74 8 « 4 
Bank of Commerce, 250,000 3 6 6 bed 6 
Southwark Bank, 250,000 10 10 10 bd 5 
Kensington Bank, 250,000 10 10 10 “ 5 
Bank of Penn. Township, 225,000 10 10 10 ae 6 
Tradesman’s Bank, 150,000 ee oe 3 sd 3 
Bank of Germantown, 152,000 

$10,670,600 





Counterreir American Gotp Corn.—The following is from the Philadelphia 
Ledger, as furnished by an officer in the Philadelphia Mint :— 

‘The most important class of counterfeits are the imitations of our own coin, 
and some have been brought to light worthy of especial notice. The varieties 
include the eagle, half-eagle and quarter-eagle. The die is very perfect, for 
although a coiner might discover that the impression is not quite so sharp and 
decided as the genuine coin, yet none but a practical eye can detect the differ- 
ence. Even when examined under a microscope, they are found to correspond 
in the most minute particular to the genuine coin. This shows that the dies 
must have been transferred from our own coin by some mechanical process not 
yet known to honest workmen, as the most accomplished artist in the world could 
not take up the graver and make such a fac simile. The coins have rather a 
dull sound in ringing, but not as if flawed, although they are actually composed 
of three distinct pieces of metal. Where they are full weight, they are necessarily 
thicker than the genuine, but generally the half-eagle rim, is, in the good piece, 
from fifty-five to sixty thousandths of an inch within the raised rim. They appear 
to be made as follows: A thin planchet of silver, of Spanisa standard, is pre- 
pared so nearly of the right diameter, that the subsequent overlaying of the gold 
plate at the edge will make it exact. Two planchets of gold are then prepared— 
one of them to correspond with the true diameter of the coin, the other about 
one-quarter of an inch larger. These two plates are soldered upon the silver, 
the projecting rim of the larger is bent up to meet the smaller so as to cover the 
edge of the coin, and the piece is finished by a blow in the coiner press. The 
half-eagles, which are, perhaps, the most numerous, bear various dates, such as 
1844, 1845 and 1847. Of the quarter-eagle only one date, 1843, and bearing the 
O for the New Orleans Mint mark, has as yet been detected, but doubtless there 
are others in circulation. The value of the half-eagles assayed was from $3 to 
$3.40; the quarter eagles $1.26. They are so well calculated to deceive, that they 
have passed undetected through the hands of good judges into the Mint. The 
only reliable method of detection is- by their weight. they come up to the 
true standard, their increased thickness will be &t once apparent to a careful 
examiner.” 
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BattTrmoreE, 24 May. 
Maryland, 6 per cent.,..... - 105 
Virginia, 6 per cent.,.. 105 
Baltimore, 6 per cent., 1890, 1064 


PHILADELPHIA, 24 May. 


U. 8S. 6 per cent........1856 1094 @ 110 
1145 @ 116 


oeeeee 01867 
Do. g[do. .c.cccecccee 1868 
Do. 5 per cent... 
Do. Treasury Notes, 6 p. ct. 
Pennsylvania, 6 pr. ct. 1879 
Do. 5 per cent... 
Kentucky, 6 per cent....... 
Tennessee, 5 per cent. ...-- 
Cincinnati, 6, water works,. 
Pittsburgh, 6, ......-..+0s- 
St. Louis, 6 per cent.’....-. 
Bank of Pennsylvania,. .100 
Bank of N. America, ...100 
Philadelphia Bank,.....100 
Farm. and Mechanics’,...30 
Commercial Bank,.......50 
B. Northern Liberties, ...35 
Mechanics’ Bank, ......-20 
Southwark Bank,........50 
Kensington Bank,...... 50 
B. Penn Township,...... 
Western Bank,......-- --40 
Manuf. and Mechanics’, .25 
Bank of Commerce, .....50 
Girard Bank,........+++.50 
Bank of Pittsburg, .-....50 
Exchange Bank, 
Merchants and Manuf....50 
Philadelphia, 6 per cent., .. 
United States Bank,....... 
Bank of Louisville,.....100 
Northern Bank, Ky., ...100 
Bank of Kentucky, 
Union Bank, Tenn.,....100 
Planters’ Bank of Tenn.,.. 
N. O. Gas Light Bank Co., 
Morris Canal, .......++++25 
Reading Rail Road, .....50 
Do. Bonds, 6 p. ct. 1870, 
Do. Mortgages, 1860,... 
Com. & Vicks. R. R. B., 100 
Phil. and Trenton R. R. 100 
Phil. W. Balto. R. R. ....50 


Harrisburgh R. R. ......50 
Schuylkill Navigation,...50 


1183 @ 119 
119 @ 119} 
1034 @ 104 


2k @ 


54 
49 
52 
1073 @ 108 


2t 


101 @ 1014 
107 @ 1074 
103 @ 1034 


604 @ 
61 @ 


604 
62 


1144 @ 1165 


153 @ 
243 @ 
693 @ 
763 @ 
156 @ 


16 
244 
70 
174 
16 


138 @ 140 


243 @ 


26 


444 @ 45 
183 @ 19 


B. and O. R. R. Stock, 
Do. do. Bonds, 1854, 
Do. do. Div. Bonds, 
Bank of Baltimore, .....100 
Merchants’ Bank, 
Union Bank, ....seseeee. 75 
Mechanics’ Bank,........15 
Commerc’] and Farm.,... 33} 
Western Bank, 
Farmers and Planters’...25 
Chesapeake Bank, ......-25 
Marine Bank, 
Farmers and Merch’ts’,.. 
Franklin Bank, 
Farmers’ Bank of Md.,...50 
Patapsco Bank,..-++0+++.25 
UNCURRENT MONEY. 
Patapsco Bank, 
Havre de Grace, 
Cumberland, ....scececsccees os 
Maryland, interior, ..... 
Bank of Virginia, .......000++ 
Do. do. Branches,... 
Farmers’ Bank of Va., ..+-+++- 
Do. do. Branches, 
Exchange Bank of Va., ..... oe 
Do. do. Branches, 
Bank of the Valley, ......+.++. 
Do. do. Leesburg,.. 
Do. do. Romney, -- 
Wheeling, ......++++ Pe PATA 
New York City, 
Philadelphia, ..... 
Pennsylvania, Country,...+++++ 
New England, Country,.....0+« 
Ohio, ccccccceccccccccccecccces 
Tediama, 00.0005 coccdcv ccs socece 
Kentucky, ..-++sscesccccoesess 
North Carolina, ..... 
South Carolina, ...+...- 
Georgia, .-ccccsesecccccccceces 
New Orleans, ...... 
Tennessee, .o.+cccccccccsscccce 
Mobile, ccccccccccccovccccccce 


AO DBRS AO WO A io ome SBR cre A Ae Le 
PsSsdsSsgssdsggdssasadsasna: 
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New York, 25 May. Boston, 28 May. 


New York, 6 per cent.,.1860 115 @ 116 | Albany, W. R. R. 6’s,..... 1054 @ 106 
Do. 6percent.,.1865 117 @ 121 Do. do. 1865 104 @ 105 
Do. 5 per cent.,.1862 1134 @ 114 | Boston 6's,...++++++++-1853 1004 @ 1024 
Do. do. 1858 107 @ 109 | Boston 6’s,.........+..1860 98 @ 99 

N. Y. City, 7 per cent., 1857 1124 @ 113 | East Boston Co.,.....0002. 15 @ 153 
Do. 5 per cent., 1856 103 104 | Massachusetts 5’s,.....1859 97 @ 99 
Do. Do. W. Ln. 1858 104 105 | Massachusetts Sterlings,... 1005 @ 1024 

N. Y. and Erie R.R.,new,6 81 814 | Atlantic Bank,.......2-2. 105 @ 107 

Syracuse and Utica, ......8 137 142 | Atlas Bank, ......22....5- 100 @ 101 

Auburn and Rochester, ...8 103 105 | Boston Bank,....(par50).. 554 @ 56 

Long Island,.....+sseeeeee 15 @ 15} | Boylston Bank, ........--- 104 @ 105 

Providence and Stoning.,..56 42} @ 43 | City Bank,...-.ccscssccees 1024 @ 1034 

Tonawanda, ..+++++++e++20 115 @ 116 | Cochituate Bank,........-. 994 @ 100 

Harlaem, ...ecccscsesseses 609 @ 61 | Columbian Bank,.......0.. LOL @ «ooo 

Mohawk, ......-seceeesees 83 @ 834/| Eagle Bank, .....cccseceee 103 @ 104 

Utica and Schenectady,.... 134 @ 140 | Exchange Bank, .......... 1014 @ 104 

Hudson River, ..+++++++es6 75 @ 77 | Freeman’s Bank,........-. 106 @ 107 

Bank of New York, .....10 129 @ 180 | Globe Bank, ..........-00- 105 @ 108 

Manhattan Bank, ........7 1134 @ 114 | Granite Bank,.......0.000. 100 @ 1004 

Merchants’ Bank, ....+++-8 120 @ 122 | Grocers’ Bank,...esssse0+- 944 @ 95 

Mechanics’ Bank, .-..+.--5 119 @ 120 | Hamilton Bank,........00. 102 @ cove 

Union Bank,..... e+eeeeel0 129 @ 130 | Market Bank, ...(par70).. 82 @ 83 

Bank of America, ......--7 108$-@ 109 | Massachusetts, .(par 250).. 240 @ 246 

City Bank,.......++ee+++-8 1174 @ 119 | Mechanics’ Bank, (S.B.).. 105 @ 106 

Phenix Bank, ...-+s-+00+-6 105 106 | Merchants’ Bank, ...+see0- 1074 @ eve 

Tradesmen’s Bank,....+015 138 140 | New England Bank,....... 106 @ 107 

Fulton Bank, .........-.10 115 118 | North Bank, .......scccece 98 @ 99 

Del. and Hudson C. Co...24 166 167 | Shawmut Bank,.........-. 1014 @ 1024 

Butchers and Drovers’,..10 123 128 | Shoe and Leather Dealers’,, 111 @ 112 

National Bank,..........-8 110 1114 | State Bank, .....(par60).. 614 @ 63 

Merchants’ Exchange,....8 112 114 | Suffolk Bank, ..-.e.ssceess 125 @ 130 

Leather Manufacturers’,..7 111 1124 | Traders’ Bank,...ces+eeeee 102 @ 103 

Bank of the State of N.Y., 7 103 104 | Tremont Bank, ..sccosseee 106 @ wove 

Bank of Commerce, ......64 1094-@ 110 | Union Bank,.....eccseeeee 1035 @ 104 

Mech. Banking Asso’n,...7 100 @ 102 | Washington Bank,........ 96 @ 964 

Amer. Exch. Bank,.......8 115 @ 118 | American Insurance Co.,.«. 127 @ «++ 

N. Y. L. I. and T. Co.,....8 119 @ 120 | Boston Ins. Co., -eccce--e- 100 @ 105 

Farmers’ L. and T. Co.,.... 383 @ 39 | Boylston Fireand Marine,.. 110 @ «+e» 

Ohio Life and T. Co.,...... 106 @ 107 | Fireman’s Ins. Co., (par 25) 4lpr.ct.adv. 

Canton Co.,..ssescesceeees 474 @ 47§| Franklin Ins. Co.,......... 100 @ 101 

Bank of Louisiana,.......8 126 Hope Ins. Co., -.cesecesees 108 @ 110 

Louisiana State Bank,....6 92 Manufacturers’ Ins. Co.,... 125 @ 130 

N. O. Canal and B.Co.,...6 80 Mercantile Marine, ...s0.-- 96 

Mech. and Traders’ Bank,6 94 Merchants’ Ins. Co.,....0.. 125 

Ohio, 6 per cent.,....--1870 National Ins. Co.,..(par 50) 61 

Do. 7 per cent.,..Ex. div. 102 Neptune Ins. Co., ...-02++- 180 
Til. Int. Imp. Stock,...1847 49 Suffolk Ins. Co.,..ccscosees 90 
Indiana Bonds,......se+0+62. 41 Tremont Ins. Co., ...++se0. 122 

Do. State Fives,....... 79 United States,.....(par 50) 60 
Arkansas, 6 percent.,...-. 31 Warren, -.ccccccseccsesese 75 

Alabama, 5 per Cent.,-cceee 76 Washington, ..++scceserers 954 
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Miscellaneous. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Of the value of the Exports of the Growth, Product and Manufacture of the United 
States, during the year ending June 30, 1849. 


Product of the Fisheries, - - . 

Furs and Skins, ss Oe - 

Ginseng, - - - - - - 

Other products of the forest, - + - - 

Beef, Tallow, Hides, and Horned Cattle, $2,058,958 

Butter and Cheese, . - - 1,654,157 

Pork, Bacon, Lard and Live Hogs, 9,245,885 

Horses, Mules and Sheep, - - 113,287 

Wool, ah Sede ek . 81,015—13,153,302 
Wheat, - py $1,756,848 

Flour, - - - 11,280,582 

Indian Corn and Meal, + 9,135,994 

Rye Meal, ae 218,248 

Rye, Oats and other Grain, 139,793 

Biscuit and Ship-bread, - 364,318 

Potatoes, aT tae 83,313 

Apples, - - - ~ 93,904 

Rice, cs 2,569, 362-25, 642,362 
Tobacco, - - -+ = - 5,804,207 
Cotton, - - oe) im - 

All other Agricultural Products, 

Coal, Lead, and Ice, e Ca 


Soap and Tallow Candles, . 

Leather, Boots and Shoes, - 151,774 
Household Furniture, - ~- 237,342 

Snuff and Tobacco, - 613,044 

Iron, Nails, Castings, Minette of a 1,096,172 
Manufactures of Cotton, : 4,933,129 

Gold and Silver Coin of the United States, 956,874 

Other enumerated Manufactures, - - - 2,182,857 —8,615,615 
Non-enumerated do. oe $1,408,278 

All other articles not enumerated, - 769,557 2,177,083 


Total Domestic Exports, - - ~- Sem a $ 132,666,954 
— Tribune. 


Avasama.—The Alabama Journal says a perfect revolution has taken place in 
the public mind on the subject of banking and the internal improvements, and 
the recent Legislature has acted in accordance thereto. Had the Constitution 
allowed it, we have no doubt four joint-stock banks would have been chartered, 
one for North, one for South, one for East, and one for West Alabama. 4s it is, 
the Legislature went as far as it could go on this subject. It chartered a joint- 
stock bank for Mobile, with a capital of $834,000 ; allowed the addition of 
$1,500,000 more to the circulation of the Bank of Mobile, and passed a general 
free banking law, with a circulation based on U. S. stocks. 





Miscellaneous. 


COMMERCE OF NEW YORK. 


For the years 1848 and 1849—showing a large Increase in the Imports and a large 
Decrease in the Exports. 
IMPORTS. 
Year 1848. Dutiable. Free. Specie. 
11 months, $75,753,331 $8,024,189 $1,033,231 
December, 3,251,940 283,755 70,488 


79,005,271 8,307,944 1,103,719 
1940. 8 8 $1, 

11 months, $80,472,494 $9,035,202 $4,085,834 
December, 4,407,715 362.858 1,381,824 


$84,880,209 $9,398,060 $5,467,658 
a 79,005,271 8,307,944 1,103,719 


Increase of 1849, $5,874,938 $1,090,116 $4,363,939 


EXPORTS. 

Year 1849, Dom. Maz. F'n Free. F'n Du. Specie. 
11 months, $27,930,036 $835,918 $2,726,488 $4,661,477 
December, 2,062,734 20,622 617,720 141,973 

$29,992,770 $876,540 $3,344,208 $4,803,450 
Aggregate exports for the year 1849, - - os $39,016,968 


“« 1948, - - . 44,689,063 
Decrease, - - - - - - - - - $5,672,095 


1849. Amount of Duties collected in Dec., - $1,213,058.47 
Previously, - - - - - - - + - 20,719,959.97 


Total for 12 months, - - - - . . - $21,933,018.44 


1848. Amount of Duties collected in December, $810,315.50 
Previously, - - - - - - - 19,293,119.56—20, 103,435.06 


Increase in 1849, - - - - + = §1,829,583.38 

The public debt now amounts to the sum of $64,704,693.71, which will be redeem- 
able, as follows :— 
Parts of the old funded and unfunded debt on presentation, - = $122,735.10 
Debts of the District cities assumed by Congress, $60,000 payable an’lly, 960,000.00 
Five per cent. stock, per act of August, 1846, redeemable August 9, 1851, 303,573.92 
Five per cent. loan of March 3, 1843, redeemable July 1, 1853, 6,468, 231.35 
Six per cent. loan of July 22, 1846, redeemable November 12, 1856, 4,999,149.45 
Six per cent. loan of April 15, 1842, redeemable December 31, 1862, r 8,198,686.03 
Six per cent. loan of January 28, 1847, redeemable January 1, 1868, 27,618,350.55 

Do do do do, 149,828.00 
Six per cent. loan of March 31, 1848, redeemable July 1, 1868, 15,740,000.00 
Treasury notes, - - - - a a ee ee eee 144,139.31 


$64,704,693.71 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Comparative View of the Condition of the Bank of Cape Fear and six 
Branches, 1849 and 1850. 

LIABILITIES. 1 April, 1849. 1 April, 1850. 
Capital, . ‘ ° $1,500,000 $1,500,000 
Circulation, . . ‘ 1,489,573 1,740,451 
Individual Deposits, - 291,545 280,320 
Bank Balances, - . Ps 19,847 22,824 
Surplus, r ‘ . « 122,527 165,792 
In transitu, . - 13,438 14,025 


$3,336,930 $3,723,412 
RESOURCES. 

Discounted Notes, ° ° $1,839,733 $1,940,475 
Bills of Exchange, foreign, P 245,481 295,392 
Bank Balances, ° ; . 109,926 412 965 
Notes of other Banks, . ° 191,554 187,228 
Specie on hand, ° ‘i “ 629,757 665,796 
United States Stock, . 250,000 150,000 
Real Estate, ° 4 70,479 71,556 


$3,336,930 $3,723,411 


MICHIGAN. 


Michigan State Bank, 1848, 1849, 1850. 

LIABILITIES. 1 Jan. 1848. 1 Jan. 1849. 1 Jan. 1850. 
Capital Stock, . . . $140,500 $148,700 $148,895 
Circulation, . ‘ ‘ " 220,900 195,598 185,821 
Individual Deposits, . 65,982 100,156 95,661 
Profit and Loss, . 15,708 16,350 8,450 
Miscellaneous, . er ‘ 2,468 4,497 4,393 


Total Liabilities, ° $445,558 $465,302 $443,220 


RESOURCES. 1 Jan. 1848. 1 Jan. 1849, 1 Jan. 1850. 
Bills discounted, .. . ‘ . ‘ $170,230 $206,166 $225,590 
Judgments, Stocks, Bonds and mere 61,285 53,232 44,466 
Central Rail Road Bonds, . P 61,120 54,900 56,176 
Coin on hand, - ‘ ‘ 61,965 58,326 44,554 
Notes and Checks of other Banks, ° 23,892 6,214 12,178 
Bank Balances, . é s r 65,478 84,822 58,196 
Miscellaneous, P ‘ 1,588 1,642 2.065 


Total Resources, ° 2 $445,558 $465,302 $443,220 


New Yorx Monsey Manxetr, May 24.— The stock exchange has been quite 
animated to-day, and a very active business has been done at better prices. 
About $60,000 U. S. 6’s of 1867 sold at 118%, an improvement of }; a small sale 
of ’68 coupon was made at 121. At the second board New York city 5’s closed 
at 104 oe Money continues easy with an abundance of capital offered. There has 

‘or a day or two a larger supply of desirable- paper in market, but it has 
“eo freely taken at quoted rates. 





Notes on the Money Market. 


Notes on the Monep Market. 


Boston, 27 May, 18650. 
Exchange on London, 60 days, 93 @ 10} premium. 


Extensive operations have taken place this month, in government and State 
securities. High prices have been demanded and obtained, supported by quota- 
tions from London, accompanied with orders for remittances. There is a silent 
abstraction of this species of capital from the United States to Europe, not, we 
are sorry to say, for investment in public or internal improvements that would 
exercise a favorable influence upon the condition of the country for the next 
twenty years, but to pay for costly manufactured goods. 


United States six per cents of 1868 have reached 1193 and 1204 demanded. 
The following are the quotations for the last three months. 


25 March. 25 April. 25 May. 
United States six per cent. 1868, 115 @ 115} 118} @ 119 119 @ 119% 
New York State, 5 per cent., 105 @ 108 106 @ 109 107 @ 111 
Massachusetts, 5 per ct. sterling, 1004 @ 101 1003 @ 101 101 @ 102 
Kentucky, 6 per cent. 1871, 104 @ 1044 106 @ 107 1084 @ 109 
Pennsylvania, 5 per cent., 913 @ 914 934 @ 934 964 @ 96§ 


The stock market has been active during the month, exhibiting generally 
advanced prices. There is a slight improvement in railroad securities, and in- 
creased confidence in this species of investment. As a specimen of the buisness 
done upon our railroads, we annex the returns of the Worcester Railroad Co. 
for the last eight years. The stock of this company has ranged from 95 to 98 
during the year 1850. 

Capital, passengers, freight, receipts, &c., of the Boston and Worcester Rail- 
road from 1842 to 1849, as follows: 


Year. Length. Cost. Receipts. 
Passengers. Freight. Mails, Rents, &c. Total. 

$2,764,396 $186,610 $148,188 $14,408 $349,206 
2,836,169 207,267 162,656 13,441 383,367 
2,914,078 234,633 175,996 15,783 426,413 
3,212,264 241.219 233,505 12,732 487,456 
3,485,232 279,793 260,165 14,754 554,712 
4,113,610 304,580 374,663 42,927 722,170 
4,650,393 332,886 359,073 24,325 716,284 
4,908,332 330,606 331,338 41,417 703,361 


1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 


SASRregas 


Expenses. Net Income. 

Roadbed. Motive Power. Miscellaneous. Total. 
$51,457 $19,073 $107,980 $178,510 $170,696 
44,502 28,559 117,488 190,549 192,818 
49,158 57,337 124,754 231,249 195,164 
69,444 51,263 129,022 249,729 237,727 
47,444 67,262 172,170 286,876 267,836 
65,195 91,141 225,650 381,986 340,184 
50,520 61,512 269,886 381,918 334,366 
86,883 72,298 246,370 406,551 297,810 


SY Se ERE Ee TEN NAR 
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But little fluctuation has taken place in the price of foreign bills for the month 
past. The present rate is somewhat above the specie point, and remittances of 
coin are going forward in small sums, while large remittances are making in 
United States and State stocks. 

We quote bills for the steamer of May 29. 

London, 60 days, 109 @ 1104 Bremen, 60 days, 79 @ 793 
Paris, “ 5,274 @ 5,25 Hamburg, “ 354 @ 35§ 

The shipments of coin during the current year have been as follows, from January 
1, to May 25. 

From New York, $1,400,000 From Boston, $250,000 

The government receipts for the last two quarters are shown to be, 

To December 31, 1849. To April 30, 1850. 
Customs, dP MRT TGIIR & $7,208,060 - $11,500,144 
Land sales, - - - - 533,584 - 565,448 
Loans, &c., Se a 563,598 - 2,802,793 
Total, siz months, - - $8,305,242 $14,868,385 


The above figures are sufficient in themselves to account for the present rates of 
foreign bills. With coin and stocks going forward by every steamer, it must 
be seen that a drain is taking place which cannot continue long without seri- 
ously disturbing the banking system. 

That the imports are excessive, may be seen by comparing the customs receipts 
of 1850 with those of late years. 

Year 1836 - - - $23,410,000 Year 1844 - $26,183,000 

“mel 11,169,000 “« 1845 - 27,528,000 

« 1838 - 16,158,000 1846 - 26,712,000 

« 1839 23,138,000 1847 - 23,747,000 

“« 1840 13,500,000 1848 - 31,757,000 

“ 1841 14,487,000 1849 - 28,346,000 

“« 1842 18,187,000 1850 sIx MONTHS 18,708,000 


Cattrornia.—The following is the official exhibit of receipts of gold from 
California, to the 15th of May..- 

Total receipts up to May 1, 1850, at the Philadelphia and New Orleans 
Mints, - - - - - - - - - - - $13,875,452 

Receipts at the Philadelphia Mint from May 1 to May 14, 1850, 1,550,000 

Estimated receipts at the New Orleans Mint, - - - - 250,000 


Grand total to 14th of "May, - - - - - - $15,675,452 
Against this aggregate of nearly sixteen millions, the California balance sheet 
exhibits on the debit side, viz. : 


One thousand one hundred and seventy-one vessels taken for the trade, valued 
at $46 per ton, 300 tons each, - - - - - - - 16,000,000 
1171 cargoes, valued at $20,000 average, ~ ~ - - 24,000,000 
Private capitaljabstracted for temporary uses in California, estimated at 10,000,000 











JM 
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It may be assumed that one-third of these vessels will never reach the Atlantic 
again, and that the cargoes will not realize one-half the prime cost. The present 
result is therefore as follows: 


ACCOUNT CURRENT WITH CALIFORNIA FOR 1849~’50. 


Dr. Contra Credit. 

To 1171 vessels valued at $16,000,000 By gold dust received $16,000,000 
“ 1171 cargoes as 24,000,000 Estimated loss 10,000,000 
* cash advanced 10,000,000 Estimated val. vessels return’g 8,000,000 

Balance forward, 16,000,000 
$50,000,000 $50,000,000 


It will thus take fully one year’s receipts at least, in gold dust, to compensate 
for the existing outlay, to say nothing of the abstraction of capital now daily 
occurring for the same destination. 

The New York banks exhibit a decrease in coin for 12 months past, viz. :— 


Coin. June 30. Sept. 22. Dec, 29. March 30. 
N. Y. City Banks, $9,586,000 $8,000,000 $7,169,000 $6,861,000 

The sixteen millions of coin from California must be in private hands, or in the 
Sub-Treasury, the government funds on hand being about ten millions. The 
fostering care of the general government not only offers inducements for large 
importations from abroad, by low duties, but the coin paid into the Treasury by 
the people, a fund that should be available for the general good of the whole, is 
locked up and incapable of producing any good. 

Congress has passed a good law, authorizing the Treasury to advance cash 
upon the gold deposits, whereby the delay hitherto experienced of sixty to ninety 
days, will be obviated. Nothing is yet done towards the establishment of branch 
mints in New York or San Francisco. The creation of the latter may be looked 
upon as of less importance than that at New York. Nine-tenths of the gold 
product of California, must, in the ordinary way of trade, come to New Orleans 
or New York, and it is of little importance to the owners whether it comes in the 
shape of dust or coin. But tothe New York and Boston banks it is of some 
moment to have a branch mint nearer at hand. Assuming the transfers of dust 
and coin for coinage between Philadelphia and New York to be twenty millions 
per annum, this alone carries an actual cost, in the shape of commissions and 
other expenses, of at least one quarter of one per cent.,—say $50,000, setting 
aside the loss of time, risk, and trouble to parties concerned. 

At New York the money market is in a better condition than with us. We 


quote, 
Loans on call—stock securities, - - -* = + -+ = 4 @6 
do other good securities, - - - . - - 5 @6 
Prime bills—60 @90 days, - + + + = 2© = = 6 @64 
do 4 @ 6 months, ee Se ee ee ee ey 
Auctioneers’ bills, - - + + © © © = = = 7 @8 
Other good bills, a tar See ee ee ee 


Nameslessknown, - - - -*- + -= *© = = = 9 @10 
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Four months’ paper, well endorsed, has been sold at six per cent. in some in- 
stances, but this isa fraction under the current rate. At Boston, money is in more 
demand than at New York. We quote 60 day bills, prime paper, 7 to 8 per cent., 
and second rate paper 9 to 12 per cent. 

There is an essential relief experienced in the Boston money market within 
the last thirty days. The banks are enabled to do nearly all the good paper that 
offers. 

There is a great concentration of capital as well as business at New York. 
The legal rate of interest being higher there than in the adjoining States, is in 
itself an inducement for the flow of capital from other domestic as well as foreign 
sources. Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, &c. aid in the supply of 
capital to the great commercial emporium, and of this no clearer evidence is 
wanted than the line of deposits of the New York city banks, viz.: February 
1849, $22,900,000, June 1849, $27,200,000, December 1849, $28,800,000, and on 
the Ist April, 1850, $31,200,000, while at the same time there was due other 

- banks $12,000,000. Here is an aggregate and available line of deposits, varying 
but little from month to month, of forty-three millions of dollars—while the 
entire deposits and foreign balances held by the one hundred and nineteen 
banks in Massachusetts are about fifteen millions of dollars. 

The Sub-Treasury now holds at New York about five millions in coin. This 
sum will shortly be advanced by payments on account of the Mexican indemnity, 
and by advance payments of mint certificates. 


SALES OF PUBLIC LANDS IN 1849 AND 1850. 


{Communicated for Publication in the Bankers’ Magazine. ] 


States. Sales in 1848. Receipts, 1848. Sales in 1849. Receipts, 1849. 


Ohio, Acres 6,895,292 $113,991.87 Acres 4,588,585 $77,482.49 
Indiana, 39,611,338 707,967.52 17,047,882 276,061.28 
Illinois, 29,786,950 372,414.08 26,117,988 326,874.36 
Missouri, 22,250,272 278,197.64 17,073,196 213,502.37 
Alabama, 9,447,878 118,561.76 14,480,733 181,453.51 
Mississippi, 2,949,631 36,882.87 3,224,916 42,409.34 
Louisiana, 14,559,013 183,630.55 7,329,870 91,637.19 
Michigan, 6,973,275 106,049.49 4,839,568 71,204.88 
Arkansas, 9,475,287 118,441.87 6,149,778 76,872.34 
Florida, 1,805,274 22,573.89 1,448,774 18,105.91 
Iowa, 15,590,230 194,990.48 9,791,885 122,532.23 
Wisconsin, 29,410,864 7,913.24 20,778,858 259,916.00 
Minesota Territory, none 181,198 2,264.98 


Total, 2 years, 188,755,304  $2,621,615.26 133,053,231  $1,760,316.88 


G2 End of Vol. IV. Bankers’ Macazinz, 
comprising the monthly numbers from July, 1849, to June, 1850, both inclusive. 
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This List will be published quarterly. 
er changes may be reported to him. 


Name of Bank, 


Augusta Bank,......+- 
Freeman’s Bank,... 
ee Granite Bank, 
Bangor,....... 
“ 


Location. 


Augusta,...... 
“ 


Exchange 


a Merchant's Bank, 
- Veuzie Bank,.. 
Bath, ........» Commercial Bank, 
= Lincoln Bank,. 
es Sagadahock Bank, 
Belfast, ....... Belfast Bank, 
Biddeford,.....| Biddeford Bank, 
Brunswick,....| Bruuswick Bank,. 
. Calais Bank,. 
iF rontier Bank,. 
Gar iner Bank, . ° 
P Northe ‘rn Bank,... 
5 ink of Cumberland, 
nnal Batik,. csv ereee 
C asco Batiige.. os 
— Manufactur’s & Tradr’s. 
Merchant’s Bank, 


Hallowell, 
Portland, 
“ 


“ 


Manufacturer's Bauk,.... 
York Banky..s...s.00-- 


Skowhegan,...|“kowhegan Bank, 
S. Berwick,.. 


Thomaston;...! Lime Rock Bank, 


- Thomaston Bank,,..... 


\ndroscoggin Bank 
Mevomak Bank...» 
Bank, 


Topsham,.... 

Waldoboro,.... 
Watervilie,....'Ticonie 
Wiscasset,..... 


Claremont,.... 
Charlestown,.. Connecticut River KK 
Coucord,..... . Mechanic’s Bank, 

on Merrimac County Bk., 
Strafford Bank, 
Dover Bank, 
evevs (Granite Bank,....0. 


Dover,......0. 
“ 
Exeter, .. 


Cheshire Buuk,.... 
Lancaster,.....| Lancaster Bank,.... 
Lebanon,... .»|Lebanon Bank,.... 
Manchester...) Ameskeag Bank,. 

Manchester Bank,.. 
Meredith,..... 


Nashua, ...... 
New Ipswich,. 
Portsmouth,... 


+|Nashua Bank,........ 
New Ipswich Bank,.. 
Mechanic’s & Trader’s 


|Piscataqua Exch'nge B.,|Wm. H. Y. 
./Rockingham Bank,....\Jonathan M_ Tredick,. . 
John McDufiee, Jr.,.... 
-|David H. Buffum,...... 


Portsmooth,.. 
Rochester,.. . 
Somersworth,.. 
Winchester,.. .| 


-‘Rochester Bank, 
Great Falls Bank,. 
Winchester Bank,.. 


Total 22 Banks. | | 


| 


Eastern Batik,......0++ 
Banik,,...-+- 
as Kenduskeag Bank,..... 
“s Mercantile Bank,...... 


oe William 
. Willam 


- South Berwick Bank,... 


Mariner’s Bank,........ 
Total 32 Banks. 


Claremont Bank,....-.. 
. Henry Hubbard... 


»»-|Ashuelot Bank,........ 
-|John Elliot,...... 
../Royal Joslyr,... 
. Robert Kimball,. 
.. Richard H, Ayer,.. 
-|James U. Parker,. 
- Belknap County Bank,.. 


MAINE. 
President, 


./Thomas W. Smith,.... 
.|Benjamin Davis,..... 
-| William A. 


Brooks,... 
Amos M. Roberts,.... 


George W. Pickering,.. 


Samuel Farrar,....... 


Samuel Veazie, 
William D.Sewall,... 
George F. Patien,. 


Thomas D. Robi: son,.. 


Thomas Marshall, 
Willian P. Haines,.. 


Richard 'T. Duulap,.. 
.|George Downes,......- 
. William M. Brooks, 

. Samuel C.G 


Youlwon...: ee 
. Thomas,.. 


Franklin 


Elivhulet Greely 


doshua Richardson,.... 
William W. Woodbury, 
Tristam Jordan, Jr.,.... 


Daniel Clenves,... 
Willimm Allen,........ 
William A. Hayes,... 
Knott Crockett, 
Richard Robinson, 

Cl arles Thompson 


dames Hovey, 
Timothy Boutelle, ..... 


Henry Clark, 
Circulation $2,300,000. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Ambrose Cossit, 


Joseph M Harper,.... 
..|Prancis N. Fisk,..... 
William W. oodman,.. 
Joseph H. Smith,... 


. Moses Sanborn,... 


Samuel Dinsmoor 


Warren Lovell,... 
Isnac Spulding,.. 
oseph M. Melv 
ichard Jeuness,.. 
Hackett, 
Simon Chase,......... 
.Jobn A. Burleigh,. 


a +|H. King matty... .seeee-- 
| Circulation @1,700,00 . 


° [Daniel 


-jSeth 8 hy ig 


° \Ge orge Olcott,.. 


-|'Zebina y Oo tee 
--/George A 
James H. Kendrick,.... 
-|Moody Currier,........ 
..|Nathan Parker,........ 
-|Daniel m. Gale, 


Cushier. 


J Eveloth. ++. oon. 
Pike,... . 
{Silas Leonard,...» 
--| William H. Mills,...... 


| 
iTheodore § Dodd,,....| 
John & Ricker,,.......! 


|William 8. Dennett,... 


‘Thomas Agry, 


jJohn Shaw,... 
jpan iel F Baker,. 
Nathaniel H Bradbury,., 
Augustus ¢ Kobbins,. 
|Joseph A. Lee.... ae 
‘Charles H. Hayden,.... 
oseph Adams,........ | 
. Nutter,..... 
San,uel Sinall,... 
Josinh B. Scott,. os 
John Chute,....ccsccee 
Edward Gould,... 
Reuben Mitchell,.. 
Thomas W. Shannon,.. 
John C. Bradbury,...... 


-(S8. Philbrick, 
. (Charles E. Norton, 


William 1.. Pitts,. 
Johu D. Burnard,, 
fohn Coburni,......ee. 
George Allen,...... 
Augustus Perkins 

1S. P. Bakefe.cocccccesst 


Capital. 


100.000 
100,000 
30,000 
50,000 
5,000 
550 
50,000 


|Specte $424,000. Capital |$3,148,000 


| 
! 
| 
} 
| 
j 


Uriel Dean,. .....0020.! 
eeeeel 

seorge Minot,. } 
Ebenezer 8. Towle,..- | 
j|Asa A. Tults,......200] 
|Andrew Peirce,........ 
jSamuel H,. Stevens,.... 
/Thomas H. Leverett,... 


- Cossitt,..... 


John M. Hunt,. 
George Barrett, 
James F.Shores,. 
[Samuel Lord, eecobeceal 
|dohn J. Pickering,...... 


|William B. Hale,...... 
Specie $150,000. Capital 
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60,000 
90,000 
100.000 
80,000 
100,000 
75,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100, 00 
501,000 
100,100 
100,000 
110,000 
50,000 
100,000 
100,000 
120,000 
200,000 
150,000 
100,000 
120,100 
100,000 


$2,205,000 








2 Banks of the United States. 

























































MASSACHUSETTS. 

Location. Fame of Bank. President. Cashier. Capital. 
Siete... - Abinzton Bank,..3..--.jJAsaph Dunbar,..22.4...)0. N. Parrat,....-ecs.-.| 190,000 
Kstone, Worcester County Bk., |Henfy S Mansfield.....|Alexander Ballou,,....'  v#,000 
And ver,.. Andover Bank,.....-¢+.)Sam@el Farrar,..,.....|Franers Cogewell,... 2: 0.000 
Attieboroozh Bank,..../Banivel Carpenter !_N. Richardson,-.. 100,000 
Heverly Bauk,. {Albert Thorndike. Robert G. bennett 125,000 
a Hank of Brighious. «<4 Edward Sparhbawk,....|Life Baldwin, -.. 2: 0,000 
Cambridge... . Charles River Bauk,....|Charles «:. Little,...... John B. Dana,-.. 100,000 
Cambri g’p’rt,..\Cambritge Bank,....-./Thonns Whittemore,.« partie Bane,-.. 100,008 
Chico ee,..-..|Cabuf Bank,........---dehn Wells,............/4. Lb. Warriner,. 4 150,000 
Cauton,.......|Neponset Bank,....-...ames Dunbar,,....¢.+- A A So eeseegepe } 00,000 
Charilestown,.-|Hunker Hill Bank,. ..../David Devens,........ ‘}rhomas Marshall,.....4 150,000 
Concord,...-..|\Coucord Bank,.....¢.--|Dariel Shattuck,...... oh M Cheney,-.... «| 100,000 
Chelsea, ... ..|Tradesinam’s Bank,... - »|Ieaac Btebbins,... ° Ww iNiam R.Pearmain,..| 100,000 
Danvers, . |Danvers Bunk,. -|Eben Shillaber,. George A. O-borne,....| 150,00 
* |Villace Bank,.. -|(Moees Put: am,... | William L. Weston, 1<0,000 
oe Warren Bank,. AE ligah W. Upton,......| ‘ranels Buker,.... 0,000 
Dedham,.....-| Dedham Bunk, . an °° * Deremy @timson,..¢.--./L H. Kingsbury,..-..-.) 200,000 
Dorchester, . . -| Vorchester & Hilton ee |Edward J. Bixpham,-..) 100,08 
“ Mattapan Bank,.... -[E dw ard King,.. tevrick Beck,-.... 100,000 
Fairhaven, ....|sirhaven Bank,.. - Ezekiel Bawin,.. . Reuben Nye,- -| 200008 
Fal River, ....|Kall River Bank, == [Buckie Authony,. * liudson H Fish,. | 300,000 
- 1" Massnsoit Bank,. -Jason H. Archer,. Leander Borden,.. -| 100,008 

































[Ebenezer Torrey,....- } 


-Francis Perkins,.... 
HLouis H. Bradford,.... 


. Mose: *s Wood, 








Fitchburg,.....| Fitchburg Bank,. 
“ Rolistone Bank, 

















































































































































20.000 
100,000 


penne... \Framine tan Ban Sullivan Fay, Francis dnques,....4...) 200,008 
‘almouth,.....|Falmouth Bank,. ohn Jenkin Samuel P. Bourne oe -) 100,000 
Gloucester, -..'Gloucester Bauk,. we'd saac SOMeS;.......++- lohn J. Babson, i 280,000 
Greenfleld,....| Franklin Coanty Bauk,. (Henry W. Cushman,-../A. G Hamme } $00,000 
Gr't Barring’tu,| Mahawie Bank,......... |Wilbe rCurtity....4.. i ? 100,008 
Haverhill, .....| Haverhill Bank Hazen Morse,... dames Gule...... | 130,000 
- Merrimac Bank James H. Duncan,...../tleazar_A. Porter | fov,0ue 
v4" Union Bank,... George Coeswell,. .. (James Noyes,... -| 100,008 
Hingham.,..... |Hinzham Bank, iNathwniel Richards,,...Jobn O. Lovett,........)  Wo,600 
Lawrence,...../Bay State Bank Charles §. Storrov .|Natheniel White,......| 300,008 
Lancaster -|Lancaster Bank acob Fishe Caleb T. Synines,. 125,000 
Leicester -|Leicester Bunk, heney Hat .|Daniel E Merriam,. 100,000 
Lee, ....... .«|Lee Bank, .-jLeonard Church,...... Fudward A. Biissy.......| 100,008 
Greenticid...../Greenfield Bunk,... -tHenry W. Clapp, RS {Franklin Ripley,. aay 100,000 
Milford,....... Miltord Bank,..... ES PR iRufus Brewer,........ 100,000 
Lowell,....-.-| Ap vletou Bank, ohn A. Knowles,......j/ohm A. Buttrick,...... | 200,00 
‘ |Lowel}l Bank,. . Nathaniel Wright,.....|J- L. Ondway.......6.. 200,000 
ad Prescou Bank,.... Joel Adams....... \rtemas 8 :). rr | 100,000 
wa Rail Row Bank,.. [Benjamin F. Frene h,. muel W. Stickney, ..| 600.000 
Lynn,...... «.«|Laighton Bank,........ F.S. Newhuall,.... W Mndye,.....4. 100,000 
we jLynn Mechanic’s Bank,.'I<ainh Breed,... James Oliver,. en 150,000 
Marblehead,...\Grand Bank,....... }<nott Martin... P. T: rner, 100,000 
a \Murblehead Bank, }tohn Hooper, ‘ISamnel 8. Tre! 120.000 
Millbury,.....-|/Millbury Bank,.. Simon Faynsworth,....)loln 1 rentres,. 50,000 
Nantucket,....| acific Bank,.. 'Fred. W. Mitchell,..... ‘Reuben Mitchell. 200,000 
Newburyp.tt,-|Mechanics’ Bank John Wood,...... .--- ohn Andrews,.. £00 LOO 
po Merchanes’ Bank Heury Johnson,. .Samuel Mullikin, 210,000 
ned lOc eutt Banks....... (William #tone ..Jaenh Stone,...... 100,000 
New Bedford,. Bedford Commerc George Howlane . Thomas B. White,. 400,000 
~ on Marine Bank,..... Hoseph Grinnell, .Jobn P. Barker,.... 300,000 
= = Mechanic's Bank |Wilham R. Rodinan,.../Joseph Congdon aca 200.000 
- ” \Mercha: ts’ Bunk,. ''ohn Avery Parker,....jJames bb Congdon 400,000 
Newton,......| Newton Bank,. . ..| William Jackson,. Dartel Kingsley 130,000 
Northamptou,. Holyoke Bank,. . --.jlohn Clarkes. ...... : Thomas Green,.... | 260,000 
| Northampton Bank, iEliphalet_ Williams,....Josi h D. Whitney,....{ 200.000 
North A aee.< iAdams Bank,........../Duty 8 Tyier..... William FE. Brayton,...) 150,000 
Oxtord, .......'O0 ford Bank,..... john Wetherell,..... {Alvan G. Underw ood,.. 100,000 
Pawtacket,..../Pawtucket Bank,......}1. C. Ste aan ather,..../Amos A Tiliinghast,... 100,000 
Pittsfield, .... “| sericultural Bank,...../Edward A Newton... .|Ezekiel R. Colt,,.- 150,000 
Plymouth,.....\Old Colony Bank,...... frohn B. Thomas,.... hi yler Rampson, 100.000 
- "Plymouth Bank,.. J. L. Hedge,...... Insane N Stodeard, 100,008 
Quincy,. duincy Stone Bank,. Lemuel Brackett, .John ©. Randall,.. hoO.coo 
Kandolpt -|Randolph Bank,....... Ru yal Turner,.. “th Turwer,. | 450,000 
Rowley,. -|/Manufacturers’ Bank,..| Warren a> ai .\Geerge Foot,.... ‘ h,c00 
Roxbury, |People’s Bank,........./Samuel Guild.. \Baman Stoue,..- .| 150,000 
talem,...-.+-+| Asiatic Bank,... ..|N. W. Neal.. ..| William H. Foster | 280.000 
- }Commercia) Bank, "| William Sution” -|Edward H. Payson,....) 20.000 
es jExchange Bank,.. .|Gideon Tucker,.. .J. Chadwick,..... --) 200,000 
* Mercantile Bank,....../David Putnam,........ Stephen Webb,.. “| ene 400 
9 Merchant’s Bank,....../- John W. Sreatwall,... IFrancis H. Silsbee,.....) 208,000 
"4 Naumkeag Banks... David Pingree,......--/J. Hardy Towre,.......| 500d 
2 Sulem Bank,...-. «+ George Peabody,.. Charles M. Endicott,...| 250,000 
Soringfield,..../Acawam Bank,........\ hester W. Chapin,...jFrederick B. Bailey..... £00,000 
~ Chicopee Bank,»......./Samuel Revnolds,..... Benjamin F. Warner 300,000 
” ‘ohn Hancock Bamh,. .. loser sh M. L. ‘appamnpnet SE dmund D. Chapin 50,000 
ox S ringtield Bonk,......|/ohn Howard,........./Lewis Warrine 300,000 
- Westert Bank,...+..../Caleb Rice,.......- .. George P. Bissell,. 150,000 
Salisbury,.....{Powow River Bink,,..|Seth Clark......+.-.-++ John B. Webster, 100,000 
South ridge, ..Bouthbridge Bank,...../Samucl A. Hitchcock,..|*amuel M. Lane,. 100,000 
Sto kbridge,...jlousatonic Bank, .. see} William P. Walker,..../J,,D. Adams,.... 100,000 
Tanuton,..e... Bristol Vounty Bank,.. .|William A. Crocker,. ..| William Mueuscher, £0n1, 000 
“9 Muchinist's Bank,.--...! William Muson,.......'Charles R. Vickery,.. 10U 000 
Published Quarterly, by 3. Suitu Hcmaxs, lit Washington Breet, Boston. 
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Location, 


Indianapolis, : (State Bank of Indiana,. «|James Morrison,...... James M. Ray,.s....0... 


Bedford,...... ‘ 
SvansVilley.. 
en Wayne, 
Jufavette, 

Lawrence eburg ,| é 
Madisou,...... 
Michigan City,. 
New Albany,.. 
Richmond,..... 





South Bend,..+! 


Terre linute,.. 
Viucenues,...- 


Tonisvilles....+ 
Rowling Green, 
Janvilley.... 
Mrank'ort, 
Greensburg, ... 
Hopkinsville,.. 
Lexmgtony....+ 
Mavevilleyee.... 
Louisville,..... 
Fiemingsburg,. 
Paducah,.....+ 
Frauktort, « 
Covington,..... 
Hemwierson,.... 
Maysvilley..... 
Mt. Sterling,..+ 
Princeton,..... 
Somerset,.s.... 
Le vingtou,.... 
Covingeton,.... 
Louisvfl e,..... 
Paris 


Ric hisond,.- 



























Banks of the United States: 11 


INDIANA: 
Name of Bank. President, Cashter. Capital. 









| do. do. Branch,..../Calvin Fletcher,......4 Thomas H. Sharpe,. 219,936 
| do do. do, Johu Vestall,..........|Isan€é Rector,..... 
-ee--JOhn Donglas,.. 






| do. do. do. jJotn Mitchell 













do, do.- do, }allen Hamilton liueh MeCulloch,. 
do. do. do. lose sph 8. Hanna, le yrus ball,.+. 

do, do. do. |Elzev G. Burkhan . jflenry K. hiobbs,. 
do. do. do. Jumes E. D*Lanier,....\Joseph M. Mocre, 
do. do. do. Edmund D. ‘Taylor,. |David Kreigh,.. 
do. do. dus \Jumes R. Shields,,.. ictor A. Pepm, 








do. do. do. j}Albert C. Blanchard, Elijnh Coffin,..+.. 

do. do, do. |Samuel C. rey om Horatio ¢ hapim,.. 102,344 
do. do. du. iD. Deming, - +++. Joseph 8. Jenckes, Ef 157,90 
do. do. du. Wilham Burch,. nee John Ross,. biddeds exatiin | 167,250 





Total \i Banks. | Circulation $3,300,000. | Specie $1,280,000. Capital 


| 
| 
| 


| 
































| KENTUCKY. } 

Bank of Kentucky,...../ Virgil McKnight,..,.....'S. H. Bullen,.........4..| 1,480,000 
do. do. Branch, John H, Graham,. | $75,000 
do. do. do. |Willinm Craig,.... Thomas Mitchell,......) 220,000 
do. Jo. do. Nhomas N. Lindsey,.../Edmund H. Taylor,.....| 300,000 
do. do, do. Josiah Brummell. William B. Alleny..e...) Le 
da, do. do. Jolin A, Steele,. Reuben Row land, | 
do. do, do. John B. Tilford, » William 8. Waller.. ron UU 
do, do. do. |Andrew M. January,.../Henry B. Hill,..... | 450,00 

Bank of Louisville,.....Joshua B. Bowles,.....)Alfied Thurston,.......] $80,000 
do. do. Branch,|D. K. St ckton,......../Hiram Powers,.. --| 100.000 
do. do. do. James Campbell,......|4dam Rankin,... --| 160,000 

Farm’rs’ Bk. of K’ntucky John H. Hanna,.... John B. Temple,........ } 300,000 
do. do. Branch,'C. A. Withers,... .' Charles B. Sanford,.... 600,000 
do. dos do. Owen ( lass,..... $}David Barks. ..2....06.. | xo0,U0 
do. do do. J.P. Dohyns,...... James A. Johnson,..... 400,000 
do, do. do. Rich urd Apperson,» .| Thomas C. Barnes 200,000 
de. do. do. rrancis W. Ury,» U. B. Henry,. 300,000 
do. do. de. Cyrus Wuite,.. -jlobn G, Lair, -.| 100,000 

Nort hern Bank of Ky.,. Jolin Tilford, --.|Matthew T. Seott, --| 880,009 
do. do. Branch, James M. Preston,.... 1William Brvast.s........ 20,000 
do. do. do. William Ki. Clifton,.... William Rochardson,...| 600.000 
deo. do. do. |Join B. Raine......-... Thomus Kelly,.......... 370,000 
do. do. do. |W. McClanahan,......./E. L. Shackeltord ...... 150,00 


—_—-__ 


Total 28 Banks. | Circulation $6,680,000. | Specie $2,680,000. Capita/ 89, 15u,LU0 


| 
| 
TENNESSEE. H 




























Nashville,......|Bank of Tennessee,....| William Ledbetter... a" ph W. Horton,.....| 1,325,956 
Rogersville,... do. do. Brauch, James Sevier,....... . Ww. Netherland,. . 24.208 
Shelvyvilles....) do. do. do.  |George Davidson,..... Pianos BR. Cannon, 
Somersville,.. do. do. do. ! James Pettit,«..... 
Spurta,.........| do. do. de J.G. Mitchell,.........John Warren,, .. 

Trenton,.. |. do. doa. do. | Jolin A. Taliaterro, 

Nashville, »....| Planters’ Bank of Tenn.,|M. Watson,...........! 'Nicholas Hobson. 2,248,300 
A thetis,........ do. do. Branch, James H. Reagan -'nvid Cleage, 

Clarksville,....) do. do. do. | . F. Beaumont,. -| William P. Hur 

Frauktin,..... »| do. do. da. Samuel Crockett,.... «| Fhomas Parker,. 

Mem hisy......| do. do. do. |Robert C. Briukley,....|James hee “apt 

Pulaski,........ do. do. do. | IE. B. Sinith,.. 

Nasiiville, Union Bank of Tenn. - John M. Bass,........./J. G. Currey,. 2,617,284 
Columbia, .....| do. do. do. Is. A. Hamner,.s. 

Jackson..... do. do. do. J. W. Campbell,. 

Knoxville, do. do. do. ii. A.M. White,. 

Meinphis, do. do. de. John Popeyss... .| Fred. W, S.nithy. 

Lawrene ebure, Lawrence! urg B. of Ten| Daniel Bentley, 1G. F. Simonton,. 

Mtheme., 206600. nk of Tennessee,.... Lf . M. Campbell,..... 
Ularksville,....) do. oo. ID. N. Kennedy,.......5) Thon us W. Barksdale,.| 22 
Couluinbia,.....| dos do. John B. ee eee iso" au 


Georztetown,.. 
Woeluns stoi, .. 





Total 21 Banks. | Circulation %4,000,000. |Specie $1,500,000. Capita/'&7,165,197 


DIST|RICT OF COLUMBIA. 


| 
Farmers & Mechanics’. 
Bank of Washington,..|William Gunton,...... James Adamsy.......... 
Bk. of the Metropolis,. ‘John W. Maury,......./Richard Smith,......... 
Patriotic Bank,.......- |George C. Grammer,...|/Chauncey Bestor,...... 








254), 000 


Total 4 Banké. | Circulation $900,000. |Specie $300,000. Capital $i, 182,300 








Location. 


ee are Cits,) 
Jover,.... 
Georsciown, . 
Newcastle, 
Smyrva,... . 
Wilmington, .. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


St. Lonis,..... . 
bavette,. . 
Jackson,... 
Lexington, 
Palinyra, 
Springfield, .... 


Detroit, 
“ 


“ 
“ 


pO Serer 
St. Jusephs,... 


50 Wall street, 


“ 


ah 
3% “ 
153 Bowery,... 
336 Broad way,. 
124 Bowery,... 
270 Broadway,. 
52 Wall,...... 
37 Fulton, .. 
a Hudson, .. 
£5 William,.../! 
40 Wall,..... 
ew 
ae 
398 Grand,..... 
172 Broad way,. 
42 Wall, 
173 Greenwich,. 
36 Wail, 
Avenue D.,..../ 
175 Greenwich, 
162 * 
45 Wall,. ae 
234 Fulton, 
7% ‘hatham,, .| 
Wall, 


New -Orleans,., 
‘ “ 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 


> Bank of Sinyrna.. aneueal iJ acob Stout, 


| Mec hanics’ Bank, 


\North River Bauk,..... 


|Uniou Bank, 


|Mechanies & Tracer U 
|Union Bank of La.,..... 


Banks of the United States. 


DELAWARE. 


Name af Bank. President, 
\Delaware City Bank,.. 
‘\Farmers’ Bank ot Dei.. viHenry M. Bideelv, ’ 
do. do. Branch James Ande TsO). 
do. do. do. j|Andrew C,. Gray... 
Farmers’ Bark, Branch,|David C. Wilson,. 
Bank of Delaware. {Henry Latimer,».. 


Union Bank of Del. s+. |B W. Gilpin,.. 


Wilning.& Br’ ndywine} George Bush,. 


Total 9 Banks. | Circulation $900,000. 


| 
| MISSOURI. 


Bank of the State Mo.,..|James M. Hughes,...... 
do. do. «co. Branch|John J. Lowry 
do. do do. do. jA. Hy. Brevard, 
do. do. do. do. |Lewis Green,..... 
do. do. doa do. | William Biakey,.. 
do. do. do. do. |William H. Graves,.... 


Total 6 Banks. | Circulation $2,600,000. 


MICHIGAN. 


Jahn Owen, 

Charles C. Trowbridge, 
Charles Hlloward.: 
Charlies Seymour, 


Michigan Insurance Co. 
Michigan State Bank,.. 
Peninsular Bank, 
Farmers & Mechanics’: 
do. do. Bruch 
do. do. dv. 


Total 6 Banks. | Circulation $650,000. 


CITY| OF NEW YORK. 


David Leavitt, 
George Newbold,... 
Johu A. Stevens,.. 
Jolin Authont,. 
Cornelius W. Lawrene 
Enoch Dean,, 
.. Francis A. 
» Jncob Aime, 
John Q Jones....+ 
Gorham A. Worth 
. Jotun Adams, 
Greenwich Bank,. Benj. F. Wheelwright,. 
‘eather Manuficturers’, Fanuing C, Tucker,.... 
Manhartt an Company,.. Charles O. Halsted,.... 
Suepherd Knapp,..... 
wechan. Bank’g Asso... Frederick Pentz, 
Mechanics & Traders’... Jobu Cha Deocce 
Mercantile Bank,....... William B. Douglas, 
Merchants’ Bank,..,.... John J_Palmer,.......- 
Merchants’ Exch’y Bk... James Van Nostrand,.. 
ational Bank,. JamesG Hatin, 
N.Y. Dty Dock Bank,.. George Law, 
Charlies Denison,.. 


Amer. Exch. Pank,..... 
Bank of America,.. 
Bank of Commerce,. 
Bank of New York,.. 
B&. of the State of N.Y. 
Bowery Bank, ° 
Broadway Bank,. 
Butchers & Drover: 
Chemical Bank,.... 
‘itv Bank,.... 
Fulton Bank. 


leean Bank,...... 
Phenix Bink,. 
Seventh Ward Bank, 
Tradesmen’s Bank 


Thoms Tilestou,.... 
- John W. Lawrence, 
.| William HH. Falls,. 
Frederick Dewing,....- 


Total 28 Banks. \Circulation $6,400,000. 
| 


| LOUISIANA. 


Bank of Louisiana,..... 
Louisiana State Bank,..'Samuel J. Peters,..... 
. H. Dudley 

N. O. Can’! & Bank. Co. Rob’it W. Mou 


Charles A. Jacobs,.... 
Circulation 84,200,000. 
ALABAMA, 


Total 5 Banks. 
| 





seats 


Mobile,... 
i 


|Rank of Mobiley.....+. «| 
Southern Bank of Alu.,- 
| 


| 


JG. Maxwell,............. \John P. King........ mas 

. John Manlove,. ii 
. | bgt 
.. |Ho 
.. Ayres Stockley,+ 
. Robert D. Hicks 


‘| William P. Brobson,... 
George W. Sparks,..... 


- William © 
+. Thouas B. English,. 
-. Edward M. Ryland,.. 

-Sumuel VD. South . 


- George Curtis... ..eeee- 


> Nath. G 
«John L 
-| Benedict Lewis, 4 
«John B 
-/Robert Strong, 


- Francis W. 


- Ephraim D. Brown 


- David Palmer,... 
Nathaniel Weed,......./. James 8. Gibbons,. 


- Alfred 8. Frazer,. 
- Richard Berry,.. 


| 


Wm. W. Montgomery,. Rohert M. Davis,....... 


romery, Samuel C. Belly. . 
oF. 


iThomas M. English,.... 


[Pamtet C. Sampson,..- | 


Capital. 


50,900 
186,000 
120,000 
158,000 
100,000 
236,000 
Liv,to0 
an 


Cashier. 


Tunnell.. 
nd. Terry 


samuel Flovd, 


Specie $250,000. Capito/$1,440, 000 
| 


Henry Shurlis,.......... 
. Boon, 


605,751 
121,000 
121,000 
121,000 
123,000 
121,000 


Specie $1,900,000. C ‘apital 1,208,751 


James R. Dantorth,.. 


112,000 
Lov,000 
100,000 
4u,000 


Henry K. Sanger, 
Alexander H, Adams,... 
Henry H. Brown, 
Elisha ©. Litehfield,... 
R. C. Paine, 


Specie $110,000. Capital ®1,15u,000 


John J. Fisk,.. 


James Punnett, 


1,500, ,00 
2,001,200 
4,220,450 
1,000,000 
Z,00U,000 
5000.0 
500,000 
5t 0,000 
300,000 
7,000 
600,000 
200,000 
000,000 
2,0.0,000 
1,440,000 
b3<,' OO 
200,000 
300,000 
1,.90,000 
1,239,000 
70,000 
200,000 
690,000 
° 70,000 
«| 1,240,000 
2,10 
4 0,000 
1,000,000 


\uthony P. Halsey,.... 
Reuben Withers,......- 
Bractord 
Everitt 


. Desdoity, 


William J Lane.. 
William Hawes,. 
Ebenezer Platt, 

James M. Morrison,.... 
Eumonds,,. 
John H. Cornell. 


donathan ©. Beil, 
Oswald J.C AINMAL gee 5 
William H Johuson,... 
Frederick Dobbs, 


Bamuel B. White, 


Peter M. Bryson,... 


Danie! Ebbets,.... “ae 


|Coim$10, 740,00 ‘apit’1&| 27,300,330 


3,992,200 
1,734,520 
+] 1,704,350 
wae] Bgl0d,700 
wee] 2,672,000 
Ba 


Coin 87,300,000. Capit’l 8 13,267,120 


- Richard Relf,.... 


Gustavus Cruzat, 


Frey,... 


| 3,500,000 
20U MUO 





NE RR OPE 





